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Freedom in War 


I‘ Europe the hush of waiting for battle to be joined 
persists. At sea the conflict goes grimly and steadily 
on. Here at home the war appears at present to be being 
waged in Parliament and the Press. On Tuesday there was 
a signal engagement, when the Government, by expressing 
readiness in face of sharp criticism in the Commons to 
consult all parties on the amendment of the Defence Regu- 
lations issued under the Emergency Powers Act, beat a 
tmely and strategic retreat. 

Much of the war’s political controversy has been due 
to the nature of the war itself. When war broke out the 
Government made ready for the abomination of desolation 
from the air. Extraordinary steps were taken to safeguard 
public safety, law, order and essential services. There was 
no consultation with other parties. Nor was there any 
complaint. 

Then the scene changed. There were no air raids and 
the expectation of intensive bombing faded. Criticism re- 
awakened. The restriction of business and the immobilisa- 
Uon of enterprise by emergency measures came under fire. 
The black-out provisions were attacked. The rationing of 
fuel and power was condemned. The curtailment of trans- 
Port services became a matter of great grievance. The 
controls imposed upon raw materials and foodstuffs were 
Widely assailed. Even the wisdom of evacuation became 
Suspect when quiet days continued. 

: Critics were encouraged to pitch their plaints too 
high by the inability of the pavement to point its policy 

y convincing explanations, as well as by the not ill-founded 
suspicion that in many measures the Government had acted 
more drastically than the need could possibly warrant. In 
general, the call for the reconsideration of restrictions was 
sound, and it is a tribute to the elasticity of democratic 


picked out in relief by Tuesday’s debate on the defence 
regulations. The Government found no time to consult 
Parliament or the Opposition parties on the outbreak of 
war about the details of the emergency measures deemed 
needful. They acted first, and consultation has come since. 
It is now that public opinion and saner counsels are 
having the say they were deprived of when the Blitzkrieg 
was expected. 

So far, it is the many facets of economic policy that 
have been mainly under fire. It is still the strangulation 
of essential economic activities that seems the most need- 
less—and perilous—consequence of Government action. 
Yet Tuesday’s topic, the liberty of the individual citizen, 
is at least no less important to a free nation at war with 
dictatorship. There should be no shadow of suspicion that 
the liberties which we are fighting for are being sacrificed 
without cause in the organisation of the struggle. Demo- 
cracy must not commit suicide in self-defence. 

On Tuesday the Government’s critics found it easy to 
list the dangers to freedom lurking in the regulations 
which have been imposed upon the population by Order- 
in-Council for defence of the realm. Neither Sir John 
Anderson, who is Home Secretary now, nor Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who held that office when the Emergency Powers 
Act passed into law, found it possible to allay alarm. The 
power to prevent all attempts to influence public opinion; 
the power to restrain all manner of publications; the 
power to restrict the employment of suspects or even to 
detain them indefinitely without trial; the power to impose 
a curfew—all these, widely stated, run counter to the rule 
of law. They vest the executive and its agents with 
weapons which have been fought against for centuries. 
They violate the maxim that no free man should be 
proceeded against except for a specific infringement of a 
known law proved by fair trial in an open court. True, 
safeguards are alleged: there is the verbal pledge of 
Ministers not to misuse their authority or to act without 
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the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown; in the crucial 
case of detention without trial there is the right of internees 
to lodge objcctions with an i dent Advisory Com- 
mittee under Sir Walter Monckton or Mr Norman Birkett; 
and there is the fact that the powers have not yet been 
noticeably misused. Even so, such regulations depart too 
widely trom established principles to be greeted without 
apprehension. : 3 

It was not simply on grounds of traditional liberty that 
the regulations were attacked on Tuesday. Critics vied with 
the Government’s own spokesmen in their affirmation that 
exceptional powers, perhaps cutting clean across accus- 
tomed rights, might be needed in war to combat hostile 
propaganda and sedition and prevent disorder. When the 
debate closed, they were very ready to accept the conten- 
tion of the Lord Privy Seal that it was essential for the 
regulations to remain in existence pending their agreed 
amendment. No one questioned the Government’s demand 
for authority to deal effectively with aliens, with persons of 
hostile associations, with saboteurs, with malicious or 
enemy propaganda or with the chance perils of temporary 
civil dislocation. The burden of the Opposition’s charges 
—which were freely echoed on the Government benches 
——was rather that the powers taken in fact went much 
further than was needed to accomplish these ends, and 
might easily be employed to smother legitimate discussion 
or to strangle quite harmless activities. The plea was made 
that more definite drafting might remove these dangers 
without doing damage to the defence of the realm. 

It is not hard for writers in the Press, with the Govern- 
ment’s powers to suppress any manner of political and 
economic information and to put a term at will to publi- 
cation hanging over their heads like twin swords of 
Damocles, to share in the fears that found voice on Tues- 
day. It is easier still for men and women of deep and 
genuine pacifist convictions to apprehend the spread of 
official persecution when the strain and fever of war grow. 
There have been only small signs so far of any abrogation of 
the Prime Minister’s pre-war promise that sincere conscien- 
tious objection to war would always be treated tenderly. 
But tribunals have not in every case been coldly fair, and the 
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honest pamphlets of peace propagandists have sometimes 
met with menaces from the police. It is scarcely realised 
that the fairest and most effective counter to peace propa- 
ganda is skilful publicity for the war itself by able leaders. 

It is true that the harm done by treasonable mischief 
may often outweigh the damage done to civil liberty by 
stern precautions. The enemy propagandist is vastly cun- 
ning. It is among the honest native opponents of war that 
he sows his seed to weaken the war effort. It is he who 
swells the otherwise sincere cry for an end to the incon- 
venience of evacuation, because he wants chaos when the 
air-raids come. It is this tangled inter-relation of enemy 
and Opposition sentiment which makes the democratic de- 
fence of public safety so difficult. This is the reason why the 
severest impact of the defence regulations so far has fallen 
upon persons who are only nominally British, whose enemy 
upbringing or affiliations have brought them under threat 
of detention. In democracy no less than in other political 
systems the limits of freedom are set in the last resort by 
raison d état. 

Yet, not even the frankest admission of the perils of undue 
tolerance can disprove the need for the extremest vigilance 
against the danger of the oppressive use of authority. The 
proper principles of action are not hard to discover. In the 
first place, the need for each restraint should be openly 
stated, freely criticised and publicly proved. In the second, 
the fundamental rights of formal appeal and legal trial 
should be surrendered only in the direst extremity. In the 
third, these perilous powers should never be taken unless 
the occasion for their exercise is demonstrably likely to 
arise. Finally, the scope of such powers should be narrowed 
down to the finest limits necessary, lest the innocent should 
be made to suffer with the guilty. 

These principles were in full sight on Tuesday. If the 
defence regulations emerge from their amendment with 
their jagged edges and loose ends cut away, it will be 
because a freely critical Parliament has done its duty, not 
only by the people it represents, but also by a Government 
which is still sadly unsure of the dizzy and dangerous 
heights which it is treading in the organisation of a war 
G outrance. 


The Neutrals 


Y the conventional measurement, there are seven Great 
Powers in the present-day world. Three out of the 
seven are at war, though they have not yet exerted their 
full strength against each other. The remaining four are 
neutral; but it is obvious that if all four, or three out of 
four, or even the two strongest, were to intervene on one 
side of the struggle in Western Europe, the effect would 
be decisive. Since the war of shot and shell has hardly 
yet begun, it can truthfully be said that the major cam- 
paign is being waged on the neutral front, with its four 
sectors at Washington, Moscow, Rome and Tokyo. In 
each of these four sectors there has been an engagement 
in the last few days, with results which, if they are decisive 
in no case, are significant in each. A rapid tour of the 
eee ee ee queens ak seamaing thn: penguins et 
war. 
the United States, the Bill to amend the existing 
Neutrality Act and remove the present absolute embargo 
on the export of munitions to belligerent countries finally 


_ passed the Senate by a vote of 63 to 30 on Saturday of 


last week. It is now in the House of Representatives, where 
a preliminary vote on procedure went in favour of the 


fact, are already most warmly and un-neutrally engaged. 

It would be a mistake, however, to argue from this first 
premise down the track that would be laid out by Euro- 
pean logic. The state of the American public mind on the 
great issue of war and peace is very complex, and a 
curiously paradoxical trend of opinion has been noticeable 
in the two months of the war. As opinion has hardened in 
support of the Presidnt and his desire to lift the arms 


in, willy nilly. There is much more readiness now to 
believe in the possibility of permanent neutrality. In a poll 
of public opinion taken two months ago, very nearly half 
the people questioned were ready for America to enter the 
war if it were necessary to save Britain and France from 
defeat. This proportion had fallen substantially when the 
question was repeated a few weeks later. 

These shifts in opinion are, of course, the result of the 
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if the war were suddenly to wake up. The trend of events 
in the United States provides no good reason for modify- 
ing the pre-war estimate that, as the war proceeds, 
America will inevitably be drawn into greater and greater 
participation—not by subtle Allied propaganda or by the 
wicked machinations of international financiers, but by 
the pull of her own sympathies and interests. That process 
may possibly be rather slower and go somewhat less far 
than seemed likely three months ago; but the trend is still 
unmistakable. 

The attitude of Soviet Russia is in some respects the 
exact opposite of that of America. Russia’s neutrality is 
benevolent towards Germany, and abusive towards Britain 
and France—but still it is neutrality. This is the out- 
standing impression to be derived from M. Molotov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet on Tuesday evening. There 
had been rumours from Berlin that some positive and 
concrete aid to Germany would be announced; but if these 
hopes were seriously entertained they were disappointed. 
M. Molotov developed the curious argument that because 
Germany wanted to eat her kill in peace she was no longer 
the aggressor. But the nearest approach to any substantial 
assistance to Germany was the promise of “ political 
support in her efforts for peace.” There was no hint of 
any assistance of a military nature. 

The position of Russia in relation to Germany differs 
vitally from that of the United States relatively to the 
Allies. America is the world’s largest exporter, rich both in 
materials and in manufacturing capacity, and as a result 
partly of geography, partly of legislation, she trades with 
one side only. Soviet Russia ranks after Denmark as an ex- 
porter, and she is anxious to trade with both sides—pos- 
sibly more anxious to trade with the side that can pay in 
free exchange. And it may be guessed that Russia will be 
no more generous in granting credit to Germany than 
America will be in making loans to the Allies. The possi- 
bility of the United States giving any assistance to Ger- 
many can be dismissed from consideration. But can the 
Nazis feel quite sure that Soviet Russia will not some day 
join their enemies? It is to America’s interest for us to 
win the war; it is by no means to Russia’s interest that 
Hitler should emerge victorious. The worse our position 
seems to be, the greater is our chance of securing active 
assistance from America; the more desperate Hitler’s posi- 
tion becomes, the greater is the chance that his Soviet 
friends will desert him. There can be no question where 
the balance of advantage lies in this comparison. Moreover, 
though German diplomacy in Washington is so much 
wasted breath, there is ample scope in Russia’s present 
attitude for Anglo-French approaches in Moscow. The 
possibilities of expanding British-Russian trade are already 
being actively explored. 

Italy, too, is in the process of defining her attitude. 
Since the war broke out, her policy has been strictly 
neutral—indeed, in view of the strength of the pre-war 
Protestations of Axis solidarity she has been amazingly 
neutral. The momentum of the campaign against the 

Pluto-democracies” has not quite spent itself in the 


The Importance of Exports—Il 
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Press, but Italian ambitions are turning away from Tunis, 
Corsica and Nice, where they could only be satisfied at the 
expense of France, to the Balkans, where they conflict with 
the ideas of Berlin and Moscow. The present Italian plan 
1s to consolidate and lead a diplomatic and commercial 
bloc of Danubian and Balkan countries; its chances and 
implications are discussed in a Note on page 166. But the 
status of the Balkans is not the only question that has to 
be discussed between Italy and the Allies. There is also the 
problem of her trade with Germany and the possibility that 
she might be used to break the blockade. Italy might well 
resent a suggestion to ration her, and her resentment might 
take violent shape. But on the other hand, it is vital to us 
to stop any gap in the blockade, and if Italy were such a 
gap we should inevitably be forced—though many in 
London are reluctant to admit the fact—to take any risk 
necessary to close it. This is realised in Italy. A choice has 
to be made between a commercial policy which sails as 
close to the Allied wind as possible in favouring Germany, 
and one which finds compensation in increased trade with 
the Allies for the falling-off in Italian-German trade that 
is inevitable if the blockade is enforced. It is too soon yet 
to say with certainty which course Italy has chosen. But the 
conclusion of a commercial agreement with Great Britain, 
even though its terms are vague, is a favourable sign. And 
though too much significance should not be attached to 
Signor Mussolini’s choice of this moment to “ change the 
guard,” the shifts in the personnel of his Government seem 
to point in the same direction. 

Japan is the fourth Great Power that has had to change 
policy at short notice. The first exaggerated hopes based 
in London on the collapse of the Anti-Comintern Pact 
have faded. Indeed, having let it be known that it feels 
less bellicose than its predecessors, the new Japanese Gov- 
ernment has retired into its shell again, the official spokes- 
man denying that, for the moment, Japan had any inten- 
tion of opening negotiations with Great Britain or America. 
The reason for this is to be found partly in the hardening 
of the American attitude noticeable in the Ambassador’s 
recent outspoken speech, and partly in the desire to see 
what native support can be found for Mr Wang Ching- 
Wei’s forthcoming puppet Government. But Japan is 
clearly concentrating on her own war, and she is most 
unlikely to be drawn into the European war except in pur- 
suit of Far Eastern objects. She might come to terms, in 
fact, either with Soviet Russia or with the democracies; 
but she is unlikely to give active military support to either. 

We have no reason to be dissatisfied with the diplomatic 
picture presented by this tour of the neutrals. At the 
present stage of the war, it is less essential for us to acquire 
new Allies (so long as we can trade with them) than to 
prevent Germany from escaping from her present throttling 
isolation. That isolation is now being emphasised and 
underlined by every turn of the diplomatic wheel. Ger- 
many’s only external asset is the pleasure of hearing the 
Bolsheviks abuse Versailles, as they move forward into 
Germany’s Lebensraum. What a glorious success for the 
second Bismarck! 


Exchange Control and Exports 


HE opening article in the present series, which 
appeared in The Economist of October 21st, set out 


our export trades so as to be able to pay for our 
food and raw materials without drawing upon our precious 





still reach. For all these reasons the export problem needs 
to be given a rank of importance second not even to the 
blem of munition ly. 

PA wartime enc Selicy should have two main 
objects constantly in front of its eyes. The first, 
obviously, is to increase the volume of our exports to 
foreign countries, more especially to those where exports 
earn free exchange. But the second object should be to see 
that the terms on which this increased volume of trade is 
done should be as favourable to us as possible. We must 
try not merely to increase the volume of our exports, but 
also to see that, on the average, each unit of our exports Is 
exchanged for the largest possible volume of imports. In 

ime, these two objects are frequently alternative or 
even contradictory, since the object of public policy is 
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more often to reduce unemployment than to increase the 
available quantity of goods. Indeed, throughout the post- 
war era, years in which the terms of trade have been in our 
favour (that is to say, the prices of British goods have been 
high relatively to the prices of our imports) have been years 
of extreme depression and heavy unemployment in the ex- 
port industries, and vice versa. We have, in fact, tried on 
more than one occasion deliberately to turn the terms of 
trade against us, either by raising the prices of imported raw 
materials (the declared object of British monetary policy 
from the Ottawa Conference onwards) or by lowering the 
price of British exports. But in this, as in so many other 
respects, the problems of war are the opposite of those of 
peace. Our problem is now—or soon will be—not to find 
work but to save man-power, and one of the first objects of 
an export policy must be to ensure that the product of one 
man-hour of British labour in the export industries is ex- 
changed for the maximum possible volume of imports. And 
the change in policy is made possible by the fact that the 
volume of imports we desire, instead of being limited by 
the protectionist jealousy of home industry and agricul- 
ture, is now limited only by our ability to pay. In peace 

ime, broadly speaking, the value of our exports is deter- 
mined by the value of our imports. In war time, imports 
are limited by exports, except to the extent that reserves 
are drawn upon. 

This change in circumstances helps to explain why the 
normal methods of stimulating exports are not practicable 
at present. The classical method is internal deflation, which 
creates unemployment, depresses wages and reduces the 
costs of the exporting trades. We have excellent reason, 
derived from our experience between 1925 and 1931, for 
knowing that this policy is extremely painful and very in- 
effective, and we cannot dream in war time, in any case, of 
pursuing any policy which depends upon creating idleness 
of labour and capital to produce its effect. The other normal 
method of stimulating exports is by depreciating the cur- 
rency. This was done to a mild extent by the fall in the ex- 
change value of sterling at the outbreak of the war—though 
it is doubtful whether the stimulus of a 14 per cent. drop 
in the exchange has been enough to offset the increased costs 
that war has imposed on exporters. Any further depreciation 
of sterling would have obvious disadvantages ‘in exciting 
distrust and provoking controversy with the United States. 
But the decisive argument against it is that it would turn 
the terms of trade against us and increase the amount of 
British man-power that has to be exchanged for every ton 
of imports. 

The normal methods are, then, neither possible nor suit- 
able in present conditions. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
whether any general policy, acting on the whole range 
of Britain’s imports and exports, would be appropriate. 
Circumstances differ from section to section of our overseas 
trade. For example, there are some countries whose eco- 
nomies are so closely integrated with our own that their 
national prosperity can be said to depend on British trade. 
There are others, like the United States, where our position 
is very much less strong. And there are others again, such 
as the Scandinavian countries, where the object of hurting 
Germany’s trade is more important than that of helping 
our own. With such a divergent range of objects, oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, it is hardly conceivable that 
a single policy would be universally applicable. Clearly, 
our methods must be flexible. 


To some extent, the necessary flexibility can be secured 


by treating different products differently. Thus, the most 


important commodities that the British Empire sells to the 
United States are tin and rubber; the bulk of American pur- 
chases comes from British sources, and the bulk of British 
sales goes to America. In a certain measure, then, the 
terms of British-American trade can be influenced 


the prices of tin and rubber. But the limitations of this 


change control. Exchange control imposed wi 
the direct object of stimulating Honan i na 


_ possibilities of doing so that have not previously existed. 
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So long as a nation’s currency is free and uncontrolled it 
can have only one value in the foreign exchange market 
If a divergence appears between the value of the pound in 
Paris and its value in New York it is immediately ironeg 
out by the process of arbitrage. But the imposition of 
exchange control makes it possible for a currency to have 
a number of different values for different purposes. The 
different values of the German Reichsmark have been 
notorious in recent notorious, in fact, that the 
whole idea of discriminatory values for one currency has 
become odious. It would nevertheless be a mistake to rule 
out all possibility of adopting a modified version of the 
same technical device for sterling merely because it has 
been perverted in Germany to undesirable ends. Most of 
Germany’s shifts and devices have been imposed on her 
because of her almost complete lack of any reserves of 
free exchange. With our very large reserves we have a 
much wider field of manceuvre. There are two particular 
features of German exchange control which nobody 
would recommend for adoption in Great Britain. First, 
German exchange control is an attempt to maintain the 
“ official” value of the Reichsmark far above its true 
economic level. Clearly, when exchange control is being 
manipulated in such a way as to place a wholly fictitious 
value on the currency, the stresses and strains to which it 
gives rise are at a maximum, as well as the intensity and 
complexity of the necessary controls. But the present 
exchange value of the pound sterling is not badly out of 
line with its real value, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be possible to maintain this relationship, at least so long as 
there is no violent inflationary spiral of wages and prices 
in Great Britain. Secondly, the device of creating different 
brands of Reichsmarks which can only be sold at a heavy 
discount has been used by Germany to mulct her creditors. 
There is no question of any similar action by Great 
Britain. 

When these obvious abuses are removed, however, there 
are legitimate uses of differential exchange values for the 
same currency. In a world where all currencies were free 
this would admittedly not be true. But the present state 
of the world’s currencies is not that of a single equable 
plane. There are a large number of different planes main- 
tained by a great variety of different national exchange 
controls and there is no one value of sterling that is right 
in all countries. A single exchange rate for sterling might 
make it over-valued in the United States and under-valued 
in Roumania. That, indeed, has been one of the difficulties 
facing British trade in countries with controlled exchanges 
for some years past. A system of differential prices for 
sterling would not, therefore, if it were properly designed, 
introduce any new disequilibria into the present state of 
international prices; it would protect British trade from the 
ill-effects of these disequilibria that already exist. Great 
Britain has, of course, an enormous vested interest in the 
freedom of the exchanges, and the advantages of differen- 
tial exchange values would not have been enough, in peace- 
time, to justify the institution of exchange control. But 
having got exchange control and all its disadvantages, It 
would be foolish not to enjoy its advantages also by any 
simon-pure clinging to a single value of sterling in a world 
to which none of the old rules apply. 

An elastic exchange policy conceived on these lines 
could adopt a different tactic for each different set of 
circumstances. For example, there are some countries in 
respect to which we can legitimately and successfully 
practise the technique of the exchange clearing which has 
been the outstanding feature of Germany’s trade with the 
Balkans in recent years. This technique would involve 
fixing a rate which places a high value on sterling rela- 
tively to another country’s currency. It is then possible for 
Britain to offer prices for that country’s alaets which 
are very satisfactory to the producer without being exces- 
sively high in Great Britain itself. In this way, a large 
increase in the volume of trade passing from the other 
country to Great Britain can be stimulated. This leads to 
considerable sums of sterling being available to the other 
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Balkan technique. In Germany’s hands it has had serious 
drawbacks for the Balkan partners: they have found them- 
selves with mounting balances in their favour in Berlin 
which they either could not or would not liquidate in the 
shape of German goods. Great Britain is in a position to 
offer free exchange for a defined fraction of her purchases. 
Moreover, the political hegemony that goes with German 
trade would not be exercised by Britain. : 
This technique, however, is applicable only to countries 
which are dependent for their prosperity on exports, where 
Britain is in a position to take a very large share of the 
total exports and where she consequently stands in a strong 
competitive position. In the United States, for example, 
none of these conditions is present, and a suggestion of an 
Anglo-American exchange clearing would, in any case, 
find no favour on either side of the Atlantic. Trade between 
Great Britain and the United States is, indeed, of an 
entirely different character. The price of British goods 
makes very little difference to the volume of them that 
America buys—far less difference than the state of 
American business activity. As a matter of record, in fact, 
America buys more British goods when they are dear than 
when they are cheap. In these circumstances, we have no 
possible interest to serve in making our goods, for sale to 
America, too cheap. We should rather try to maintain their 
price. In recent weeks the British authorities have been at 
some pains to keep the price of tin, and to a lesser extent 
of rubber, down. Tin has risen in New York less than the 
non-ferrous metals that America herself produces. This 
is a perfect example of the way in which the interests 
of foreign trade are being lost from sight. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that the British Government has to buy 
large quantities of tin and rubber for its own uses. But to 
conclude from this fact that the British interest is to have 
the price of tin and rubber as low as possible is very short- 
sighted. Sixty per cent. of the increased profits that would 
result from higher prices would, in most cases, revert to 
the British Treasury in E.P.T. And as for the remaining 
40 per cent. it would be well worth while spending a few 


The Rise 


Tin sharp lesson of a rapidly mounting cost of living 
in Great Britain at the end of the last war, and of 
chronic inflation in Germany afterwards, produced at 
least one rule of thumb for war and post-war economic 
policy. It is that any price rise must be regarded as 
suspect. The rule applies to the price of labour as well as 
to the price of goods, with the consequence that any wage 
increase must be scrutinised, not merely for its industrial 
and social significance, but also for its relation to the 
general movement of prices at the time at which it occurs. 
If that movement is upwards, and if there is any reason 
to believe that the wage rise represents an attempt to over- 
take the price rise, then the suspicion that the two may be 
chasing each other up the scale of inflation is at once 
Strengthened. The coincidence in the past few weeks of 
some twenty wage increases, touching practically every 
major branch of employment, with an unmistakable rise 
in the cost of living, therefore calls for close examination. 

The first wartime wage increases appeared in the last 
week of September, and from such small beginnings as 
additional payments to seafarers for new risks and to ship- 
creed nese, Mectweckers’ labourers in view of the 

pressure of work, the movement spread to 

branches of textile working, to coal-mining, dock labour, 
the electrical trades, garment-making, agriculture and 
humerous miscellaneous trades. At the same time the 
negotiations for a rise in railwaymen’s wages, which had 
been opened before war began, were concluded; and the 
“ngineering unions, which had in fact declared a six 
months’ truce to claims after securing an increase 
aga n® informally raised the question of revision once 
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more pounds in order to gain a lot more dollars. This does 
not mean, of course, that prices of goods that Britain sells 
to America should be arbitrarily levered up. But it does 
mean that no efforts should be made, as in recent weeks, 
to keep them artificially low. 

A third group of countries, requiring a third form of 
export policy, is formed by those neutrals that are acces- 
sible both to Britain and to Germany—the so-called Oslo 
States and the Balkan countries. The peculiar significance 
of these countries in wartime is that while they represent 
much the most important part of the foreign trade that is 
left to Germany, they are not a vital source of materials for 
Britain. Our endeavours here should be less to secure 
favourable terms of trade for ourselves than to force 
Germany to accept unfavourable terms for herself. For 
example, both Britain and Germany sell coal to Sweden; 
we should beat down the price until Germany gets the 
minimum of foreign exchange for her exports. Both Britain 
and Germany buy butter from Denmark; we should bid up 
the price until Germany gets the minimum of goods for 
her foreign exchange. Our trade with these countries, in 
short, should be designed to result in the largest possible 
loss to ourselves. We can recoup ourselves elsewhere; 
Germany cannot. 

It is clearly impossible to analyse all the complex possi- 
bilities of wartime export policy in a few short para- 
graphs. Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate the 
main point that is sought to be made here—that the new 
departure of exchange control creates, for the first time, a 
number of possibilities of so managing our exchange 
policy that a variety of different aims can be pursued at 
once. But to realise these possibilities it is essential that 
the whole subject should be closely analysed and carefully 
managed by a department specifically charged with the 
task. Otherwise our exchange policy will drift and our 
export trade will languish in the no-man’s-land between 
the Treasury, the Ministry of Supply, the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Economic Warfare. This, and other 
problems of organisation, will be treated in a later article. 


in Wages 


The numbers affected by and the amounts involved in 
these changes cannot be estimated accurately, but such 
figures as are available are impressive. The rise of 8d. 
per shift for adult miners and 4d. for youths will cost 
£5,500,000 in a full year. Railwaymen will benefit to the 
extent of at least a million pounds a year as a result of the 
recent compromise awards of the Staff Tribunal. In the 
textile trades the addition of 12.64 per cent. to current 
wages in the spinning section, 12.5 per cent. in manufac- 
turing, 2s. per week for men and 1s. 2d. for women in 
dyeing and finishing, together with improved overtime 
rates for weavers, again involve sums running into millions. 
Numerous local concessions to agricultural labourers, an 
additional 3s. 6d. per week for electricians, 1s. a day more 
for dock workers, and rises for pottery workers, jute 
workers, garment makers and others also add up to 
millions. The total number affected cannot be less than 
two million men and women and is probably much greater. 

These figures, incomplete and fragmentary as they are, 
give rise to a presumption that such wage changes as have 
already taken place would have been sufficient in them- 
selves to have had some effect on retail prices. But in 
fact the sequence of cause and effect has been the reverse. 
In a majority of instances, the increases have been granted 
to meet an ascertained rise in the cost of living. Outstand- 
ing among the cases in which this reason was given were 
those of coal miners, textile workers and electricians. The 
rise in the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index by 
ten points in the course of September gave a statistical 
basis to the claims. ne 

The central question is—are these changes inflationary 
in tendency? It is clear that this interpretation would 
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hardly have been widely supported in normal times. The 
addition of 8d. per shift to miners’ wages and the raising 
of the weekly pay of Dorsetshire labourers from 34s. to 
35s. would rather have been welcomed on social and 
humanitarian grounds than condemned as unhealthy signs 
of inflation. ‘1he same argument could be applied to a 
greater or less degree throughout the whole range of recent 
and contemplated changes. Nobody doubts that merchant 
seamen who risk their lives every day deserve some 
material recognition of the fact, nor that garment workers 
should be compensated for the heavy strain of clothing an 
expanding army. But in wartime, and particularly when 
there is little evidence of any concerted Government policy 
aimed at the prevention of inflation, the tendency 1s to 
interpret wage increases not in real terms but in 
geometrical metaphors. Changes which might in peace- 
time have been fitted neatly into the upward curve of 
recovery now appear as the initial arc of a vicious spiral. 
It is necessary to examine to what extent these fears are 
justified. 

First of all, allowance must be made for the fact that the 
statistical difficulties of measuring wages and prices, which 
make any statement of the relation between the two subject 
to a large margin of error at any time, are multiplied a 
hundredfold in wartime. The twenty or so wage changes 
which have taken place since the war began represent as 
many different methods of calculating base rates and 
subsequent additions. To this must be added the fact that 
most increases now tend to be regarded as war bonus 
additions to a base rate and to collect around them new and 
improvised methods of negotiation and calculation. The 
tendency has been illustrated already in the textile trades, 
where several agreements have been made to assess future 
increases according to the cost of living. Statistical devices 
to take account of such complications as the substitution 
of women, boys and old men for those absorbed into the 
forces; the augmentation of skilled labour resources by 
means of dilution; changes in the character of work due 
to a swing over to munitions production; and the altera- 
tion of working conditions to provide for changes in per- 
sonnel—combine to give any wartime index an air of Heath 
Robinsonian improvisation. Similarly, cost of living indices 
acquire, in addition to the limitations to which such devices 
are normally subject, new faults due to changes in domestic 
budgets through the cutting off or reduction of certain 
supplies, the adoption of substitutes and other adjustments. 
Professor Bowley has shown that a rough calculation of an 
index taking account of such changes gave in the last war 
a figure radically different from (and lower than) the usual 
Ministry of Labour index. In 1918, for example, the 
Labour Gazette index averaged 205 (base 1914 = 100) 
whereas the modified index stood at 180. All of these 
statistical difficulties add up to the conclusion that the 
calculation of real wages is immensely complicated by war 
conditions. 

The results of an examination of statistical snags are 
not, however, entirely negative. On the contrary, 
give the first practical guide to policy, which is that since 
wage increases based on the Ministry of I‘abour’s cost-of- 
living index are likely to exceed in wartime what is 
justified by the actual increase in working-class expendi- 
ture, they must to that extent be checked. A second prac- 
tical rule arises from the fact that, owing to the introduc- 
tion of new labour and the presumed reduction of average 
efficiency, at least in the early stages of the war, wage 
rates are a more than usually imperfect guide to both the 
amount of the wage bill and to labour output. The prac- 
tice of offering monetary “inducements” to increased 
output ly when it is indirectly assisted by 
Government contracts covering an excessive profit margin) 
is likely not merely to contribute directly to inflation, but 
also in many instances to fail in its purpose of securing a 
bigger and better output. In this way wages may again 
become an imperfect measure of production. It is, of 
course, unthinkable that all wartime needs will be met 
without recourse io this device. Indeed, there are social 
and political reasons why monetary inducements to higher 
production must and should be offered. But it is necessary 
to realise at the outset the inherent dangers of this method 
and to control its use accordingly. The atove rules suggest 
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only elementary correctives to the major disease of mount- 
ing prices. Like the Prices of Goods Bill, they represent 
attempts to hold up the general movement by checking 
one section of it. And, like that measure, they are almog 
certain to fail unless they are supported by action designed 
to cut off the danger at its source. That source is the 
Government’s taxation and borrowing policy, and it is here 
that pressure must be applied. 

If an undue rise of wages, and consequently of retail 
prices, is in fact to be avoided, it can only be done by 
radical measures. Employers must be prevented from 
obtaining the means to offer extravagant wage induce- 
ments, and workers must also be cut off from the possi- 
bility of obtaining wage increases which would enable 
them to bid up prices. This can be done first by com- 
prehensive and stringent taxation accompanied by safe- 
guards against the passing on of such taxation from worker 
to employer, from one employer to another or to Govern- 
ment Departments which are falling over each other for 
contract tenders; and secondly by borrowing designed to 
absorb any real savings which may still result from 
genuine industry and enterprise and from the shortage of 
consumable goods. It would be completely unrealistic to 
assume that big profits and big wages will not be earned, 
The important point is to see that they are not spent in an 
unwise and disorderly manner. Taxation and borrowing 
may prevent this from happening. It is indeed a hard say- 
ing that the real wages of shipyard workers should not be 
allowed to rise during a war which follows twenty years 
of depression, but it is only one expression of the fact that 
sacrifices are required of all sections of the community lest 
inflation, with its even greater sacrifices, should follow, 
These are root-and-branch counsels, and since there is 
little immediate prospect of their adoption it is advisable 
to carry the argument to a final stage by examining a 
pom wage policy for circumstances in which inflation 
is a fact. 

If it is desirable to prevent real wages from rising when 
there is no inflation, then it is critical to see that they do 
not do so after inflation has begun. Yet it is imperative 
in the interests of national health as well as of industrial 
efficiency to ensure that nobody who is now on the absolute 
subsistence level shall be pushed below it by a rise in the 
cost of living. The difficulty when the general price-level 
is rising is to allow of some rise of wages while at the 
same time making sure that it nowhere gives rise to in- 
creased consumption. This can only be done by the recogni- 
tion of a minimum standard of subsistence. And this in 
turn involves, in the complexities of wartime, that some 
part at least of the increases in wages given to meet a rise 
in the cost of living shall be distributed in the form of 
family allowances, Once again the cure is radical. But war- 
time economic policy does not admit of patching and 
palliatives. The almost complete failure to control wage 
levels in the last war was due to Government and depart- 
mental reluctance to see the problem whole and to tackle 


it as a whole. Instead control was in bit by bit 
until in the end attempts at regulation, numerous 


and covering 4 considerable proportion of the industrial 
field, were fragmentary, unco-ordinated and consequently 
unsuccessful. Such mistakes, with all the waste and con- 
fusion they involve, can only be avoided by radical 
measures promptly applied. Universal f allowances 
based on need will no doubt impose in some 
quarters—but inflation will impose greater sacrifices on all 
wage-earners. 
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NOTES OF 


Two Months of War.-—Outside the field of world 
diplomacy, where German policy is still paying no divi- 
dends, the war remains a war of blockade and counter- 
blockade. In eight weeks the Allies have intercepted well 
over half a million tons of goods destined for the enemy, 
including large quantities of petrol, iron, aluminium, 
copper, phosphates, oils and fats. German shipping has 
virtually vanished from the high seas, and it measures 
the success of the British contraband control that the world 
is being swept by Nazi accusations of Allied inhumanity 
in robbing women and children of food. Actually, as the 
Minister of Economic Warfare made plain in an 
Empire broadcast on Wednesday, if the people of Germany 
lack food it is because of the arms and war policy of their 
leaders. A bare 5 per cent. of the goods taken by the 
contraband control has been food pure and simple, and 
this was cereals, of which the Reich has no scarcity. The 
9 per cent. of oils and fats taken could readily be used for 
munitions instead of food, and the predilection of the 
Nazi rulers for guns in place of butter is well known. So 
far the limited war has brought great gains to the Allies. 
Not only is the weapon of blockade striking shrewdly. 
The raising, disposition and equipment of the forces have 
been able to proceed with efficiency in the calm of wait- 
ing, and there is time to screw the output of munitions 
and aircraft to a winning pitch. Yet the balance sheet is 
not solely one-sided. The enemy has contested the seas 
with determination. Com with the same point in 
1914, the Allies have fared, roughly, as badly in the loss 
of naval personnel, and very much worse in the loss of 
merchant tonnage. True, there was no submarine assault 
in 1914, though there were enemy raiders and naval 
squadrons at large, and the truer comparison is with 1917. 
But, despite the notable success of the Navy in destroying 
U-boats, there are still recurrent sinkings over wide 
stretches of the ocean, and two speedy and powerful Nazi 
raiders are out at sea. The maritime war will not be won 
without intensive and long-drawn-out endeavour: the 
North Sea is still not secure for friendly commerce, and 
there are many signs that the sharpest phase of air attack 
on the Fleet and vital ports may be still before us. It was 
Goering himself who calculated that to sink a battleship 
might be worth the loss of 100 bombing planes. While the 
struggle goes on we are slowly winning, but we cannot 
count on a quiet and uniformly successful winter. 


* * * 


Principles of Price Control.—The maximum price 
of British newsprint has been raised by an Order of the 
Minister of Supply to £17 a ton. Before the outbreak of 
war the price was £11 5s., so that the increase in two 
months amounts to 46.6 per cent. The prices of other 
varieties of paper have been increased in similar propor- 
tions. This is an outstanding example of the defects 

t in the present system of control. The Paper 
Control consists almost entirely of executives drawn from 
important paper-producing companies, and it is on its 
advice that the Minister of Supply makes his Orders. The 
Principle that nobody shall be a judge in his own cause 
has obviously been violated. The point of that principle is 
not that nobody can be trusted to fix a reasonable price 
for his own product, but that nobody will believe it_is 
reasonable even if it is. In the present instance, the justifi- 
in conta, Ge Ran Brice 1a needled t0 meet increases 
| Costs, especially in the cost of imported wood pulp. But 
it would be difficult to justify, by reference to the c.if. 
Prices of imported wood pulp, an increase of more than 
about £4 a ton in the price of newsprint. Why was 

to 
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paper and none on the makers, when neither is to blame for 
the circumstances that have made an increase possible? 
Will every effort be made to increase the supplies of 
Canadian newsprint, which is now much cheaper than 
British? What is the justification for the action of the 
Paper Control in commandeering paper makers’ supplies 
of raw materials and then selling them back again at a 
price 50 per cent. higher—unless it is to justify an increase 
in the price of paper already decided upon for other 
reasons? How does the Government hope to avoid inflation 
if price-rises of this magnitude are to be not merely per- 
mitted, but ordered, on such inadequate grounds? There 
may be satisfactory answers to all these questions, but they 
are not very apparent; and the organisation of the Ministry 
of Supply by which every industry is allowed to issue 
Departmental Orders to its customers is a method of 
ensuring that every increase in price shall be greeted with 
the utmost suspicion and the fiercest opposition. Com- 
pared with the action of the Paper Control, the increase of 
10 per cent. in steel prices is notably moderate and could be 
accepted without question, if only it were possible to feel 
sure that the previous prices were as low as could reason- 


ably be expected. 
* * * 
Finland’s Ordeal.—The negotiations between Fin- 


land and Soviet Russia are still in progress, though they 
may be nearing their decisive stage. On October 24th 





Dr Paasikivi and M. Tanner left Moscow for Helsinki to 
obtain new instructions, since no settlement appeared 
possible on the basis of the second set of instructions issued 
a week earlier. Reports in the Italian Press that Russia 
was demanding certain islands in the Gulf of Finland, 
coupled with guarantees from Finland not to fortify the 
Aaland Isles nor to adopt a foreign policy hostile to the 
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U.S.S.R., were immediately denied by the Finnish Gov- 
ernment. But M. Molotov’s speech on Tuesday revealed 
that the demands are not, in fact, very far removed from 
these. The islands in the Gulf of Finland (which may be 
taken to be those marked on the accompanying map) are 
not to be ceded, but leased. There is to be an exchange of 
territory along the frontier between the two countries, and 
Finland is to be invited to conclude a treaty of mutual 
assistance. Some of these terms—but it is not quite clear 
exactly which—have been rejected by the Finns. In them- 
selves the proposals revealed by M. Molotov are not 
exceptionally rigorous, and, had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate examples of the Baltic Republics, one might wonder 
whether the spirit of Finnish neutrality was not strong 
enough to withstand the letter of an agreement to help 
Russia if she were attacked. In fact, Finland is in the posi- 
tion of an enlightened Red Riding Hood, and need not 
wait for the wolf’s explanations. If she signs with Russia 
a mutual assistance pact on the lines of the Baltic pacts, 
then far more than her neutrality is at stake. No Russian 
protestations can remove the deep suspicion that a mutual 
assistance pact would mean a qualification of Finnish inde- 
pendence. In their determination to avoid that qualifica- 
tion the Finns are wise in extending their military 
preparations. 


* * * 


Defence by Mud.—Finland is not the only small 
neutral to be a prey to uncertainty over the intentions of 
a powerful neighbour. Over the week-end news of German 
troop concentrations in the west from the North Sea to 
the Swiss frontier have caused some alarm in Holland and 
Belgium. Reports on the extent of these concentrations on 
the actual Dutch and Belgian frontiers appear to range 
from eighteen divisions on the Dutch frontier alone to 
fifteen divisions along the whole Dutch-Belgian sector. 
However, the lower figure is sufficiently disconcerting, 
since not even the wildest leap of Ribbentrop’s admittedly 
agile intelligence could justify his attributing the réle of 
— to two small and determinedly neutral Powers. 

olland has declared a state of siege in the frontier 
districts, and is now faced with the decision whether 
the moment has come to employ her last, most effective 
but most desperate means of defence—flooding. Such a 
step would entail untold damage and at least three 
months’ pumping to clear away the inundation. Yet if the 
Germans do intend a lightning attack across Dutch terri- 
tory (and the fact that the divisions in the north are 
among the most completely motorised is uncomfortably 
significant in this context), then it is quite useless to post- 
pone flooding until the first mechanised wave has swept 
over the frontier, for defensive flooding is not a sudden 
inundation on a biblical scale, but a highly scientific and 
controlled process whereby just enough water is set free 
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to change the top soil into a heavy morass. Deeper flood. 
ing might defeat its own purpose, for the Germans : 
resourceful peeple, would no doubt make their sally on a 
fleet of motorised pontoons. 


* * * 


Belgium has no aquatic aids to neutrality anq 
independence, but her army is fully mobilised along 
an extremely well-defended frontier, and may even 
be, as King Leopold declared on October 27th, 
ten times stronger than in 1914. It is interesting that 
Belgium should have followed Finland’s example in q 
position whose precariousness somewhat resembles Fin- 
land’s own, and broadcast to the United States her desire 
for peace and her determination to preserve her neutrality, 
King Leopold stressed the fact that, while “ peace is the 
condition of life and death for the Belgian people,” they 
will fight should they be attacked “in violation of the 
solemn and definite undertakings given in 1937 and re- 
newed at the outset of the present war.” The broad- 
cast which, though privately arranged, is in effect an 
attempt to mobilise American moral support for the cause 
of Belgian neutrality, is indirectly an interesting com- 
mentary on the extent to which the terrorisation of Europe 
has been carried by the Nazis. The fact that France and 
Great Britain are fighting Germany is Belgium’s only 
guarantee of independence, and it is the British battle fleet 
in the North Sea and not sympathy from the White House 
which, to-day at least, is keeping Belgium inviolate; yet 
M. Spaak has broadcast an appeal to the public not to 
“jeopardise neutrality ” by “taking sides.” Belgium must 
man her French frontier and Holland build maritime de- 
fences so that their mental neutrality may remain above 
reproach. The reason is not far to seek. The German Press 
is already accusing Belgium of pro-British and pro-French 
sentiment, denouncing this as “a breach of neutrality,” 
and threatening drastic consequences. There could hardly 
be a more telling example of the spiritual servitude which 
is every small Power’s lot so long as Europe continues to 
be preyed upon by Hitler and men like him. 


* * * 


Mediterranean Undercurrents.—On Tuesday, the 
British Government announced its intention of appointing a 
Consul-General in Tirana, the capital of Albania, and that 
an application had been made to Rome for an exequatur. 
The precise degree of recognition thus implied was not de- 
fined, but no great effort of the imagination is needed to 
comprehend that the appointment of a Consul-General in 
place of a Minister is liable to imply a great deal. It is 
unfortunate that our goodwill towards Italy should be 
shown at the expense of the Albanians (and this recogni- 
tion may even prove to be an awkward thorn in the morality 
of an eventual peace settlement), but complaint on this 
score would be emvestiecie- ay cho amma, $i ean only be 
hoped that the step was not taken without a firm under- 
standing on the part of the Italian Government that, sooner 
or later, we shall require official recognition of its implica- 
tions on Anglo-Italian friendship. 


* * * 


Italy and the Balkans.—The British Government's 
move may be taken to cap the recent efforts of our diplo- 
macy, and to fall in conveniently with the desires of Turkey, 
our second Mediterranean ally, who has been pursuing 4 
similar course towards Rome. On their side the Italians 
have let it be known as emphatically as possible, short of 
an official statement, that are ready to talk business 
on condition that the Western Powers and Turkey acknow- 
ledge Italy’s leading influence in the Balkans; there has 
been much talk of a neutral Balkan bloc, and with every 
local détente in south-eastern Europe, Italian commenta- 
tors have claimed the credit for Italian statesmanship, some- 
times, one suspects, with inadequate excuse. Whether these 
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activities of Italy’s should be welcomed or disapproved by 
the Allies depends, of course, on the precise form they 
assume. If her method is to sow dissension among the Bal- 
kan peoples on the principle of divide et impera, that would 
be an example of Hitlerism, which we are pledged to re- 
gist. But if the object is (as all outward signs indicate) to 
effect a genuine consolidation of the Balkan peoples, we 
cannot validly object if the process results in gains to Italy’s 
prestige and trade. It must be obvious that, unless the 
Italians intend to invade Jugoslavia and Greece (and de- 
spite the traditional Italian territorial claims in Dalmatia, 
there is no reliable evidence that they harbour any such 
intention), Italy’s task must be to prevent, at almost any 
cost, the extension of Russian influence over the Balkan 

insula. She must take every chance of improving her 
own position in comparison with that of Russia and Ger- 
many, and this is particularly true of the economic field 
in which, it may be noted, the Italians are already hard 
at work. It is reported on good authority that Italo- 
Roumanian trade for the month of September, 1939, was 
over double what it was for the same month of 1938, and 
the favourable payments agreement concluded within that 
period can only partly explain this increase. 


* * * 


The Italians must be aware that, if they mean to try 
their hand at shoring up the brittle timbers of Balkan neu- 
trality, Turkish co-operation is essential. That means, by 
reasonable extension, that they cannot afford to have French 
and British disapproval. Furthermore, there is no time to 
be lost. From their point of view, then, it will be necessary 
to reach an understanding with France just as they may 
now be presumed to be moving towards one with Britain 
(indeed, agreement with Britain is dependent on agreement 
with France), and here they are obviously in a difficulty. 
The fact that the French have made no move to corre- 
spond with the British appointment in Tirana merely con- 
firms the report that Paris and Rome are still quite a long 
way from that necessary agreement. Since it was he who 
signed a military alliance with the Germans, the next 
step would logically seem to be with Signor Mussolini. 
Whether or not he makes that step will probably depend 
on his estimate of Italian chances in the Balkans; he may 
well prefer to hold out for some more tangible considera- 
tion before he turns decisively towards the Western Powers. 


* * * 


Rationing Without Conviction.—The approach to 
rationing continues to be made reluctantly and with hesi- 
tation. Butter and bacon will now be rationed some time 
in December (not in November as officially stated last 
week), and the weekly allowance of these commodities will 
be four ounces per person. Beyond that, all is uncertainty. 
The Minister of Food has suggested that the consumption 
of sugar should be limited to one pound per head weekly, 
and consumers are in amy case required to register with 
retailers for supplies of this commodity. Ration books will 
now be issued, but no other foodstuffs will be rationed for 
the time being. In fact, Mr Morrison has announced yet 
another postponement of a vitally important measure with 
the air of a man shaking hands with himself. This move 
may be politically ient as a concession to the mis- 
guided and unpatriotic outcry of a section of the daily 
Press against rationing as such, or as an attempt to gain 
popular favour for a Government whose record on the 
home front has not so far been very bright. But in no 
~~ ae either far-sighted or economically sound. Ran 

ntin postponement of compulsory rationing © 
the items mentioned in the ration books means two things. 
First, that until rationing begins we shall bly be 
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Minister of Food apparently expects to avoid disaster by 
Maintaining imports at or near the pre-war level. This is 
both impossible and undesirable. Shipping space must be 
€conomised at once. Even more important, the necessity to 
avoid inflation requires not only that monetary factors 
shall be regulated but that actual consumption of goods 
shall be controlled both in quantity and price. Rationing, 
in fact, is, or very soon will be, desirable for its own sake. 
Those two ever-green personalities “ Taint necessary ” 
and “’Sno use” are no more likely to be right about 
rationing than they were about a Ministry of Supply, 
about conscription, or about the co-ordination of defence. 


* * x 


Back to Danger.—The Government has decided to 
reopen schools in evacuation areas. There was no alterna- 
tive. Almost a million children of school age in the vulner- 
able towns could no longer be left without education or 
medical care. Even now, far from all the schools will 
open. Many cannot be made even moderately safe against 
bombing. Many more have been taken over for public 
service. This is only the beginning of a wide retracing of 
the steps taken to safeguard the civil population against 
air raids. The imperfect success of evacuation, especially 
in the case of mothers and young children, means that 
hospitals and social services must soon be in full swing 
again in the danger zones. Many people will welcome the 
change. An eminent medical peer has deprecated the 
“ psychology of fear” which inspired the great dispersal 
of early September. A high pontiff of the Church has 
publicly deplored the break-up of family life and the 
lowering of morale. A statistical survey undertaken by the 
University Department of Social Service in Liverpool has 
revealed the rock obstacles of evacuation: in both evacua- 
tion and reception areas the family, the basic unit of 
society, is split up or seriously disturbed; without their 
children, working-class mothers lose their purpose in life 
or, if they too go, their husbands are left helpless; groups 
with different standards of living and behaviour fail to fit 
in; more and better clothes for evacuated children and 
fares to visit them trench deep on the household budget; 
and the difficulties have been multiplied by failures in 
organisation. In the Liverpool survey area, 31 per cent. of 
the schoolchildren never went away and 40 per cent. of 
those evacuated have come back; of the mothers with 
young children only a third left, and almost all have 
returned. The same trend can be seen everywhere. 


* * * 


Shelter or Exodus.—Yet the greeting which is being 
quite widely given to the trek back is premature and ill- 
considered. The root reason for return is not the social 
and economic problems which have not been solved, but 
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the absence of imminent danger from air raids. The greater 
danger to life, limb and morale may very likely be still to 
come. The Government’s decision to reopen schools was 
coupled with an earnest and anxious plea to evacuees to 
stay away. It might have been accompanied by a pledge to 
take the steps, in social welfare, camp building, com- 
munal catering, extended school provision and generally 
improved organisation, which evacuation has hitherto 
lacked. Or it might have been attached to a fresh pro- 
gramme to furnish much more shelter in the towns. The 
proper principle of civil defence is unalterable. It is 
“shelter or exodus.” Evacuation grew because the widest 
provision of shelter against bombs was deemed imprac- 
ticable. If evacuation cannot be made to work—which will 
be pitiable, if only because the vast majority of young 
migrants have been well and happy away—and if the 
prime object of safeguarding the normal activities of the 
nation cannot be achieved by this means, then there is 
only one way out. It is to give the fullest protection to 
young and old in the towns in situ. The virtues to national 
morale of mere bravado and insouciance are most evident 
when no danger seems in sight. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Information.—A Note in The 
Economist of October 21st, referring to the dismissals of 
members of the staff of the Ministry of Information, criti- 
cised: the responsible Ministers, Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord 
Macmillan and Sir Edward Grigg, for not having defended 
officials who cannot defend themselves. So far as Sir 
Edward Grigg is concerned, this comment did him an 
injustice, as some part of his speech in the House of 
Commons on October 11th was devoted to arguing that 
criticism should be directed exclusively to those who were 
politically responsible for the Ministry. An apology is due 
to Sir Edward for the fact that these passages in his speech 
were overlooked. Since The Economist's comment was 
published Lord Macmillan has also come to the defence 
of his officials. This, so far as it goes, is satisfactory; but 
it does not lessen the injustice done to men who were first 
asked to leave their previous employments for the Ministry 
and then discharged without any reference to their per- 
sonal competence but merely to the usefulness of the work 
they had been asked to do. 


* * * 


More Recruitment.—The Government’s eyes have 
opened still more widely to the need to mobilise more 
men. Up to the age of 35, men may now volunteer for 
active service, though the quota taken will be limited in 
proportion to the successive batches of conscripts called 
up. Over 35, men may join a new Pioneers Corps to aid 
in the maintenance of supplics to the Forces—though the 
relation of this body to the mobile force of dockers which 
has been created and to trade union workers generally has 
not yet been explained. It is a welcome sign that in- 
activity on the Western Front and the absence of casual- 
ties are not being permitted to hide the necessity to make 
the maximum effort in terms of man-power, no less than 
in terms of shot and shell and aircraft. It is simple 
sense to take advantage from the eagerness of men of all 
ages to do their bit. It is military wisdom to enrol and 
train men before the heat and burden of total war have 
to be borne. Relatively, Britain has the pull over 


in P provision of personnel to produce the 
necessities of life. It is impera’ tive to exploit thi 
to the full. a 


* * * 


The Quebec Elections.—It is not al 
the general elections for the Canadian Provincial Logie 
latures have any imperial or international significance. The 
election held in Quebec last week, however, has a direct 
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bearing on the conduct of the war. Quebec is, in many 
ways, an unusual province. The majority of its inhabitany 
differ in language and religion from their fellow-citizens, 
and the French-Canadians of Quebec have often been to 
the Dominion of Canada what the Irish used to be to the 
United Kingdom. In particular, they were rootedly opposed 
to conscription in the last war, and some of those who 
spoke for them said they stood for Canadian neutrality in 
the present war. One of these was Mr Duplessis, the 
Provincial Premier, whose action in dissolving the Legisla- 
ture was believed to be an attempt to make capital agains 
the Federal Government out of this preference for ney- 
trality. Mr Duplessis’ desire to strengthen his position 
against the Liberal Government at Ottawa was the greater 
because Quebec is normally a Liberal stronghold and had 
an unbroken Liberal Government for four decades before 
Mr Duplessis’ own victory, at the head of a coalition of 
Conservatives (rechristened the Union Nationale) and dissj- 
dent Liberals (the Action Liberale Nationale), in 1936, 
The province has now returned to this traditional allegi- 
ance. The Liberals have won 68 seats out of 86 and 
Mr Duplessis is rewarded for his attempt at mischief- 
making by a crushing defeat. The election was fought on 
the sole issue of whether Canada should devote all her 
resources, though without conscription of man-power, to 
the task of winning the war, and the fact that so decisive 
an answer has been given in the Province whose enthusiasm 
was prima facie most open to doubt is an immense re- 
inforcement of prestige to the Dominion Government. It 
is also an impressive demonstration that even skilled 
politicians can mistake the depths of feeling among the 
North American democracies. 


* * * 


Summi Pontificatus.—After his accession in March 
this year Pope Pius XII, in his intense desire for peace, 
avoided any major statement which might have been 
construed as a direct condemnation of the policy pursued 
by the European Great Powers, and as the summer wore 
on, and the gulf between the aggressive intentions of 
Germany and the predominantly pacific and defensive 
attitude of the West grew daily wider and more apparent, 
the Pope’s earlier silence, succeeded in August by peace 
initiatives in which no real difference appeared to be 
drawn between aggressor and aggressed, seemed to some 
to carry rather too far the secular tradition of papal 
neutrality. Now, however, when all hope of avoiding con- 
flict and of soothing the furor Teutonicus by a conciliatory 
attitude has vanished, the Pope comes forward, in his own 
appointed sphere of moral principles and spiritual values, 
to condemn those same evils of tyranny, lawlessness and 
aggression against which the Allies have taken up their 
arms. The encyclical “ Summi Pontificatus” issued on 
October 20th contains a sustained attack the glorifi- 
cation of State power and the denial of any international 
society which lie at the root of Nazidom. Within the com- 
munity of the nation, Pius XII reaffirms the dignity, the 
value, the inviolable rights of the individual citizen, based 
on “ the common origin and the equality of rational nature 
in all men”; in the greater society of States, he attacks 
a conception of unlimited State sovereignty which “ breaks 
the unity of supra-national society, robs the law of nations 
of its foundation and vigour, leads to violation of other 
rights and impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse. 
This insistence a “ i i 


temptation,” in order to bring about a just and lasting 
peace “not on the quicksands of epheme 
standards dependent on selfish interests of groups and 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Mussolini Changes the Guard 


(From a Correspondent) 


T a time when there is a tendency to read into every 
event an advantage or a setback to our cause, a Certain 
Caution is advisable in assessing the real significance of the 
Cabinet reshuffle which took place in Italy on October 31st. 
It may be, as the Germans assert, a mere ‘ changing of the 
guard” to prevent “ anybody getting stale in his job”; even 
so, since the last reshuffle took place as far back as the 
spring of 1935 and was connected at that time with important 
decisions in the sphere of foreign policy, there is some 
prima facie support for the idea that this week’s changes have 
a definite international significance. The impression 1s con- 
firmed by the nature of ao dismissals ee ee ts. 
most outstanding among » Signor 
co and Signor Alfieri for the civilians, Generals Pariani 
and Valle in the forces, have all been closely connected with 
a “forward” Axis policy and with the encouraging of close 
military and cultural eon aoe oe and rane y. 
Signor Alfieri, in particular, Vvantageous position 
of Minister of Propaganda, has been largely responsible for 
the tone of the Italian pune te te ae ——. —— 
its perfervid protestations 0: } idarity its consisten 
oe the decadenza pluto-democratica of the West. 
The various appointments appear to have brought men of 
different calibre to the new posts. General Graziani, who 
becomes Chief of Staff, is well known as a wary and orthodox 
soldier unlikely to commit his country to perilous escapades. 
He was, moreover, in Abyssinia throughout the forging of 
the Axis, and only returned in November, 1937, when it was 
already a fait accompli. Consul-General Muti, who replaces 
Signor Starace in the key position of Secretary to the Fascist 
Party, is less well known but has the reputation—as one of 
the Fascist “ old-guard ”—of being uncompromisingly anti- 
Communist, a significant point in face of Germany’s en- 
deavour to put across her new Soviet friendship. Perhaps 
we may leave the question as to whether the changes really 
presage an important re-orientation in Italian foreign policy 
to the German Ministry of Propaganda. An official statement 
has already denied that the reshuffle “ represents a change in 
the fundamental policy of the Italian Government.” Such a 
statement coming from such a source is probably the most 
encouraging feature of the whole affair. 


The Economic Front 


_In the sphere of economic policy, the changes are no less 
significant and seem to point in the same direction—towards 
Teague of both direct and indirect German influence. 


interesting to notice that the new Minister of Corporations, 
Signor Ricci, formerly lost his post as Secretary of the Party 
Movement owing to differences of opinion with Starace. By 
his new appointment he occupies a key position in the Fascist 
economy and his former divergence from the Staracean 
school of thought seems to presage a re-orientation in in- 
ternal policy; the choice of Consul-General Muti to succeed 
Signor Starace points in the same direction, for Muti’s 
determined anti-Communism, carried over into the economic 
—_ leads him to distrust radical experiments in State 
control. 

It is harder to read any political significance into the sub- 
stitution of Signor Tassinari for Signor Rossoni at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is true that Signor Rossoni, after 
bringing to a more or less successful conclusion the “ Battle 
of Wheat ” (by securing Italy self-sufficiency in a year of good 
harvests) had recently initiated a system of forced quotas and 
deliveries for big estates, a practice introduced in Germany 
soon after the Nazi revolution. But Signor Tassinari, until 
now Under-Secretary to the Bonifica Integrale (land reclama- 
tion) has to his (very great) credit the Government schemes 
of drainage and resettlement which have been carried through 
in the North (in the valleys of the Po and Adige) and on the 
Pontine Marshes. It is therefore impossible to see in him an 
opponent to State planning and initiative, 

Taking the changes in general, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the keenest exponents of a close connection 
coupled with autarky and a growing dependence upon Ger- 
many’s Grossraumwirtschaft (in 1938 Germany’s share of 
Italy’s total foreign trade amounted to 25 per cent.) have been 
replaced by men of less revolutionary temper who, in some 
cases (Riccardo as Minister of Exchange, for example, or 
Serena as Minister for Public Works), have so far attracted 
little attention. However, it is still too early to draw from 
this fact conclusions of a more far-reaching nature. Italy has 
changed her guard. It does not necessarily mean that she has 
“hanged her front. 


Difficult Days in Belgium 
[FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE war has seriously troubled the Belgian economy. 
Although no official figures have yet been published, it is 
generally admitted that Belgium has more than 500,000 men 
under arms, men who make up the most active part of the 
population. It is a big burden for a country of less than 
84 million inhabitants. One of the consequences of this 
mobilisation is that the Treasury has to face extra expendi- 
ture of at least 300 million francs a month. More serious is 
the curtailment of industrial activity on account of so many 
men being called away from the mines and agriculture. _ 
The second reason for the unsatisfactory state of Belgian 
economy arises from the fact that the country is, primarily, 
a transformer of imported raw materials. Normally Belgium 
imports copper and other ores for conversion into refined 
» as well as enormous quantities of textile materials 
which are partially re-exported as finished or semi-finished 
products. But, at the present time, Belgium has no certainty 
of being able to secure the raw materials she wants. The 
British control holds up ships in the Downs. The Belgian 
Government has been negotiating continuously with the 
authorities in Great Britain, and an improvement has been 
recently observed in the entry of ships into Antwerp. 
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Coal Output Too Low 


Belgium possesses one precious advantage—her coal field. 
There will be a great demand for coal in Europe, and Bel- 
gium should be able to export as much as she wishes. 
Unfortunately the output of coal is at present insufficient 
owing to the lack of miners. Some 18,000 miners out of 
130,000 are now under arms. An effort is being made, how- 
ever, to release them progressively. Again, there are usually 
about 20,000 foreigners working in the mines, of whom a 
number are Poles or Czechs now enlisted in the forces con- 
stituted in France. Finally, additional Belgian miners are 
difficult to find, in spite of the existing large number of 
unemployed. Mining is not highly thought of, and it de- 
mands a degree of skill and experience. 

In January, 1937, the Belgian Government made the error 
of reducing the working hours from 48 to 45 per week. As 
a result coal output per man, which was already relatively 
small because of the difficult nature of the seams worked, 
has been still further reduced. Daily production is only 
about 760 kilos per miner, compared with 1,170 kilos in 
England and more than 1,500 kilos in Germany and Holland. 
Leading authorities believe that Belgium should increase the 
hours of work in mines, and the need is not even contested 
by the leaders of the trade unions. But—for political reasons 
—the Belgian Government hitherto has shrunk from decree- 
ing a return to the 48-hour week, though it is freely forecast 
that this will have to be done, under the pressure of a 
shortage of coal to exchange against the French ore that the 
Belgian metal trades must have. 

The present unsatisfactory situation is reflected in the 
increase in the number of unemployed, The principal causes 
of this increase were the fact that the men who went daily to 
work in France found it impossible to cross the frontier 
when war broke out and the stagnation prevailing at the port 
of Antwerp. These causes have partly come to an end, and 
the number of unemployed has fallen from 235,000 in mid- 
September to 195,000—these figures including persons par- 
tially as well as wholly unemployed. It is well known, too, 
that the total includes a large proportion of unemployables— 
by reason of age or other disabilities. 


Severe Rise in Prices 


_ The deepest anxiety of the Government and the popula- 
tion is due to the rise in prices. The memory of the German 
occupation from 1914 to 1918 remains vividly in the minds 
of the people, who as soon as this war began thought of the 
scarcity and high prices which then ruled. In consequence 
abnormal purchases were made even of those provisions of 
which there could only be a temporary scarcity. For instance, 
although the country’s production of sugar is much above 
normal needs, sugar was not to be had in the shops. There 
was even a ridiculous panic over salt, the price of which was 
raised by unscrupulous shopkeepers (who have been prose- 
cuted) from 60 centimes a kilo to 2 francs 50 centimes. 

At present the situation is moving back to normal, but 
the rise in prices has been greater in Belgium than in many 
other places. The index of wholesale prices published at the 
beginning of October showed an increase of 19 per cent., 


whereas in Switzerland and in Holland the increase was only 


about 10 per cent. Retail prices have risen 6 

of the marked rise in such articles as sant he aie ane 

wages are generally based on the index of retail prices, the 
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was still only partly carried out when the war came, and, 
perhaps more than any other country, Belgium has now to 
study economy. Still, in all probability, Belgium will be able 
to work for foreign countries—neutral or at war—and this 
will bring in a supply of means of exchange which will 
permit her to continue importing what is . Bel- 
gium possesses, in fact, a power of production which should 
be useful to all her neighbours. But her own military needs 
must not be allowed to bring about a complete economic 
paralysis. That is why clear-sighted critics are urging upon 
the Government the need to ensure that mobilisation js 
maintained in such a way as to allow business undertakings 
to carry on. : 

This is necessary from the financial point of view as well, 
Public expenditure is exceeding revenue, even on the ordinary 
Budget, owing to the decline in fiscal receipts and the in- 
crease in unemployment, As for the extraordinary Budget, 
which comprises public enterprises which cannot be aban- 
doned as well as the cost of mobilisation, it will have to be 
financed by a loan which so far has not been possible. For 
two months the Treasury has been carrying on by recourse 
to the National Bank, which, on account of the intense 
hoarding now prevailing, has been able to engage in “ open 
market ” operations without resorting to positive inflation. 
But it is a precarious position. 

October 27th. 


American Business 
Caution 


| FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


IN the middle of October it is estimated that the index of 
production is in the neighbourhood of 120—say 20 per cent. 
above the average for the first half of this year. The index 
is now at about the level reached in 1929 and again in 
the winter of 1936-37; and on neither occasion was the 
level maintained for more than a few months. The index is 
not adjusted for the growth of the population, and conse- 
quently the present level should not be interpreted as 
implying that the country is now as generally prosperous 
as it was a decade ago. 

Further, the index is heavily weighted by steel production. 
Since the rise in steel output in recent weeks has been ex- 
ceptional, it is probable that the movements of the index 
rather exaggerate the general recovery. Finally, it is widely 
believed (although this must be a matter of opinion) that 
production is running above actual consumption. With these 
qualifications, it may still be said that our economy has been 
lifted, not to a boom level, but into what might be called 
the lower reaches of the zone of prosperity. 

This is not, as far as one can tell, a war boom. There is 4 
notable absence of report or even rumours of war orders, or 
even of unusual export activity. In general, comment no 
longer emphasises the “ prospects” of enlarged exports. In- 
deed, the contrary opinion is not wanting—that U.S. exports 
to Europe may shrink, and that if there is any marked 
increase in exports to Latin America, it will only be the con- 
Sequence of subsidies. 

It is now generally recognised that the vigour of this 
autumn’s recovery is the consequence of a hurried replenish- 
ment of stocks. We had been in a buyers’ market for over 
two years, and the steady shrinkage of bank loans was 
evidence of the prolonged and extensive liquidation of stocks. 
Over most of that period, the price level was falling, at once 
evidence and cause of the progressive reduction of stocks. 
The abrupt rise in prices due to the shock of war in carly 
September was, in turn, both evidence and cause of the fresh 
building up of stocks. 


Warnings and Portents 
The fact that the index of production has now reached 4 
level never very long maintained in the past, and the inter- 
pretation of this increase in activity as reflecting the re 
plenishment of stocks, has proved conducive to caution. For 
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setical ” —i i by many, and 

- 2 “statistical” character—is predicted by \ 
ole of itself be neither surprising nor disturbing. The basic 
& estion of whether the recovery can be continued to and 
a intained at a level which will represent diffused well-being 
om reasonably full employment lies where it has been for a 


jong time. During 4 decade of almost continuous depression, 


wth of 
ea the commana it appears to have actually de- 
teriorated—although there are conspicuous exceptions to this 
generalisation. 7 . 
ing this decade, not merely was investment in 
Phare plant and equipment largely suspended, but there 
seems to have been a net “ disinvestment.” In this decade, 
capital already invested in plant and equipment yielded little 
or no net return, and consequently provided neither the funds 
nor the incentive for further investment or even for full 
ce. s 
Se a demonstrable that deflationary forces continued 
to influence our economy long after the monetary signs had 
turned in the opposite direction. It is the rapidity, the irregu- 
larity, and the nature of the current upturn that suggest 
caution, rather than the belief that our economy has reached 
a level intrinsically unsupportable. If there is any validity at 
all in the concept of a “normal” level of business activity, 
it may plausibly be argued that it lies above rather than 
below the present level, high though that is in comparison 
with the first half of the year. 


October 12th. 


Emergency in Switzerland 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE outbreak of the war found Switzerland ready to cope 
with all difficulties. The measures taken by the National Bank 
to prevent ee and disorder on the agen —— 

oved effective. banking operations were not restri 
there was no panic, and withdrawals, though higher than 
usual, were not exaggerated and were indeed more the con- 
sequence of economic necessity than of fear. _ 

The position was very different at the beginning of Sep- 
tember than in 1914. In 1939, exclusive of the special ex- 
change fund, the Swiss national gold reserve amounted to 
2,420 million francs, with another 288 millions in foreign 
currencies, that is, 2,707 millions against a banknote circula- 
tion of 2,066 millions. On October 7th the situation was 
about the same: the gold reserve was 2,697 million francs, 
and the banknote circulation had fallen to 2,043 millions. 
Switzerland has a gold reserve of nearly 23 milliards of francs 
for a population of 4 millions, while the U.S.A., with a popu- 
lation of 130 millions, has a gold reserve of 70 milliards. 

Such an enormous gold reserve might be a bait for some 
“ ungilded” neighbours. The Swiss authorities have long ago 
been aware of that danger, and while about one-third of 
that gold has been kept in the country and hidden in secret 
vaults amid the mountains, the remainder has been 
abroad in safe places, out of reach of would-be aggressors. 
At the same time as the army was mobilised and as part of 
the mobilisation plan, all gold and securities deposited in the 
Private banks in the frontier districts were at once evacuated 
to the interior, mainly in the Alpine regions. 

d ind shied en Rr apdiien lack of aboar 
and industry, pri owing to t of labour. 
Now a number of workers have been temporarily demobilised 
and a number of unemployed absorbed. Things are progres- 
sively settling down in trade and industry, though conditions 
are far from being normal. The measures taken by the Gov- 


factory, though here and there 
fined for having unduly raised their prices. 
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unemployed, a fall of 1,500 compared with August, and 
13,900 compared with September 1938. 

The issuing of ration cards for foodstuffs will begin at 
the end of October. November rations will be: 1,500 
grammes of sugar per person per month (about three pounds); 
250 grammes of rice; 750 grammes of macaroni; 250 
grammes of dried vegetables (peas, beans, etc.), 750 grammes 
of barley and oatmeal, 2,500 grammes of flour, semolina and 
maize, and 750 grammes of oil and butter. At this rate exist- 
ing stocks will last over one year. There will be no restric- 
tion for the present on the sale of bread, meat, potatoes, butter 
and cheese. The delivery of coal is not so far subjected to 
rationing, but it is somewhat reduced and subject to State 
authorisation. The provisional petrol measures taken a month 
ago will remain in force until more definite restrictions are 
set up. Meanwhile the price of petrol has risen from 1s. 8d. a 
gallon to 2s. 2d.; it will, it is said, rise to 2s. 7d. in November 
and to 3s. 3d. in December. The rise is partly due to in- 
creased transport rates, transport charges from Genoa by rail 
or from Marseilles being higher than by barge along the Rhine 
from Rotterdam to Basle. 


October 14th. 


Roumanian Trade Control 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


On October Ist the Roumanian Government introduced new 
measures for the control of foreign trade and for payments 
abroad. In future no exports may be made without licence 
from the Exchange Office, and the licences which the Office 
will issue are to be valid one month from the date of issue 
though this delay may in certain cases be shortened. Export 
contracts valued at more than 5 million lei are to be sub- 
mitted to the Exchange Office, without the approval of which 
the contracts have no legal standing. Licences are, of course, 
non-transferable. 

The Exchange Office has also complete powers of super- 
vision over imports. Import licences will be issued only to 
importers who require the goods for their own factories 
or for direct wholesale or retail transactions. 

The Exchange Office is charged with the task of balancing 
the cost of imports against the proceeds of exports in the 
case of each country dealt with. The proceeds of exports will 
be distributed on the following basis : — 


1. 45 per cent. for State debts abroad, including public 
debt, armaments, etc. 

2. 30 per cent. for the purchase of raw materials. 

3. 25 per cent. for the purchase of other essential com- 
modities and the payment of essential services. 

Exchange obtained from the proceeds of exports in the 
case of free-exchange countries will be negotiated in the pro- 
portion of 30 per cent. at the official rate at the National 
Bank. The remaining 70 per cent. may be negotiated by ex- 
porters on the free market. The first tranche will be reserved 
for Government purposes; the second, representing 70 per 
cent. of the value of exports, will be used for the payment 
of imports, through the intermediary of recognised banking 
institutes. 


t * * * 

Hungary: A Correction.—On page 91 of The Econo- 
mist of October 21st, it was erroneously recorded that the 
note circulation had risen from 879 million pengos at the 
end of July and 1,038 millions at the end of August to 7,087 


million pengds on September 30th. The September 30th 
figure should obviously have been stated as 1,087 millions. 


The MERCANTILE 
BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the East 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HOME AND 
EASTERN BANKING TRANSACTED 


Enquiries invited 
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Germany at War 


objective account o economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
- editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


In two months the Reich has completed a carefully planned 
system of War Economy. The supreme controlling body, the 
Council of Ministers for Defence, has been reinforced by 
regional Defence Committees in each Army district. These 
bodies—which represent the civil authorities and not the 
Nazi Party—have authority to direct economic activity, and 
work in close collsboration both with Army commander mot 
business organisations. In princi at any rate, economi 
centralisation for war purposes—it is worth noting that 
there is a certain degree of special decentralisation for 
Austria—has been carried through without removing the 
icular responsibility of private employers. 
Mia peastion, however, mow thet control over profits, prices 
and wages has been made so stringent, some doubt is being 
as to whether private bankers, industrialists and 
merchants have still a function to perform. The economic 
journal Der Deutsche Volkswirt combated this view in a 
leading article on October 20th, maintaining that War 
Economy depends more than ever on the private indus- 
trialist. The State had not and would not abolish private 
ownership of capital, The point was that War Economy 
required sacrifices in the shape of smaller private profits or 
even losses (it would seem from Dr Funk’s October 16th 
speech that, pending industrial reorganisation, losses are to 
be spread over the whole community), and the final decision 
whether production should be expanded or controlled had 
necessarily to be made by the State in wartime. But, the 
article emphasised, the function and responsibility of the 
private employer remained. The employer was admittedly 
compelled to cut wages to the 1936 level, but he was at the 
same time responsible for maintaining the efficiency of his 
workers unimpaired. So far employers had responded 
“ magnificently.” 
Industry and the State 
Clearly, industrialists are troubled about the progressively 
* Socialist ” character of the German economy. At present 
it is the financial policy which strikes at profits as well as 
wages which is the subject of their guarded complaint. For 
the first few weeks of the war the decree reducing wages 
employers to increase their profits. But this was 
stopped by a further decree compelling employers to pay 


‘ 


_ over the difference to the Exchequer pending an arrange- 


ment by the Price Commissar to bring prices down in pro- 
portion to the lowering of wages—and fines ranging from 
Rm. 1,000 to Rm. 300,000 have been imposed upon shop- 


Financial Policy 

_It is true that the issue of tax certificates, which appre- 
ciably reduced the liquidity of the industries receiving 
them in payment, has been suspended. By the end of July 
the total of tax certificates issued had risen to Rm. 2,279 
millions from Rm. 1,498 millions at the end of June. (The 
floating debt, which was Rm. 7,979 millions at the end of 
June, had fallen to Rm. 7,938 millions at the end of July.) 

certificates suspended, the has 
to resort after all to the issue of Treasury bonds. Of 
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income tax. Last year these percen 
Rm. 1,385 millions. In the current year the 
Finance expects to get Rm. 1,250 millions. 


i 
i 
‘i 


The capital levy imposed on the Jews in the autumn of 
1938 has not realised expectations. The rate of 20 per cent. 
has not brought in Rm. 1,000 millions as expected. It has 
been increased by a further 5 per cent. to be paid on 
November 15th. 

The new Statute of the Reichsbank on the basis of the law 
of July 15th was issued on October 20th. The only new 
regulation is the introduction of Advisory Councils. Central 
and regional Councils have already been appointed by the 
President of the Reichsbank for a period of three years; and 
last week the Central Advisory Council held its first meeting 


in Berlin. 
{The latest Reichsbank return will be found in its normal 
place on page 188.] 


* * * 


Output Campaign.—The drive to increase produc- 
tion is intensive. Scarcely a day passes without reports of 
some new factory in operation. The first two blast-furnaces 
of the Hermann Goering works in Salzgitter began work on 
October 20th. In Saxony a factory manufacturing a fibre 
akin to cotton from the waste of home-grown flax and hemp 
has been opened. In Hesse-Nassau a potato-flake factory has 
started with a capacity of 15,000 tons—potato-flakes are used 
for food and feeding-stuffs. Recent company reports for the 
year ending last September show considerable increases in 
capital expenditure as well as raised production of synthetic 
petrol, coal and machinery. The aircraft factory Focke Wulf- 
Bremen increased its capital from Rm. 24 to Rm. 54 millions; 
the electrical firm Siemen’s Reiniger from Rm. 10 to Rm. 12 
millions; the shipping company Schlesische Dampfer from 
Rm. 34 to Rm. 54 millions; and the oil crushing firm Noblee 
and T hoer, Hamburg, from Rm. 3 to Rm. 5 millions. The In- 
dustrie-Bank has granted credits of Rm. 100 millions in the 
first week of its working. 

Large-scale migration of factories is going on. The adver- 
tisement columns are full of inquiries for factory premises 
in Middle or Eastern Germany. The reasons are: evacuation 
from the Saar and Rhineland; and the advice given to manu- 
facturers switched from peacetime to wartime production 
to establish themselves in safe areas. There are reports that 
the entire machinery of Rhineland factories has been moved. 
To the many decrees controlling labour has been added an 
Emergency Service decree compelling all workers to do public 
service, i.e. repair air-raid damage, when required. 


* * * 


The number of unemployed persons is put at 100,000. 
Of these perhaps one-third can be absorbed. The shortage of 
labour, and especially of skilled labour, is very acute. 


* * * 


Food and Trade.—It has been estimated, in con- 
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Investment and War—VI 


Steel Shares 


N analysis of the wartime outlook for steel companies’ 
shares may serve as an appropriate introduction to 
the technique of estimating industrial equity share pros- 
pects during a national emergency. The process has three 
well-defined stages. Investors, in the first place, should 
examine the probable wartime trend of production in each 
industry as a guide to the course of gross earnings, having 
due regard to abnormal but not entirely unpredictable 
factors such as price movements, Government control, etc. 
The second step is to assess the various charges which have 
to be met before gross earnings emerge as net profits— 
including special wartime costs and Government taxation. 
The final stage involves an examination of the capital struc- 
ture of each company, to discover how far a given move- 
ment, up or down, in net profits is likely to affect the divi- 
dend outlook for its ordinary shares, having regard to the 
incidence of debenture and preference payments and the 
extent of probable reserve allocations. 

Steel shares are among the most obvious war equities, 
but the average investor’s attitude towards them, to-day, is 
understandably conservative, in view of their record during 
and after the last war. The industry’s profits history since 
1914 has three distinct chapters. Chapter I is summarised 
by the following table of index numbers, based on The 
Economist's annual computations of representative com- 
pany earnings (after debenture interest) : — 

IRON, COAL AND STEEL Co. Prorits, 1915-22 


(1914= 100) 
SaUEaL. ; -sbuinebiindiadinieatl 89 ||) | 138 
SOUT: sevscngneimaacnanncs 119 PEER «Ooh on tenaees 64 
OEY iiss ciccceesdeicee, 143 Bi cckciediicesies 66 
MED ik... ciSdesedbhi a de 135 BOB. di ciisieasce 78 
Av., 4 war years ...... 122 Av., 4 post-war 


Although The Economist's grouping includes more than 
steel companies, properly so-called, its chief constituents 
are, in fact, the heavy steel producers of Great Britain. 
Profits, it will be seen, suffered a setback in the early stages 
of the war, but advanced sharply in 1916 and 1917. For 
the rest of the war, however, despite increasing steel pro- 
—— oe ome Profits Duty, and other factors held 

pronts rigidly pegged down. The post-Armistice 
boom ended earlier in steel than in most other industries. 
Average profits, in fact, for the four war years were little 
more than one-fifth above the pre-war level, while in the 
four post-war years,'as a whole, shareholders fared appre- 
clably worse than before the war. During the next ten years 
their experience was even more depressing : — 

TRON, COAL AND STEEL Co. Prorits, 1923-32 


(1914= 100) 
fons “S3TST* Senor ebees 92 BE i . ssncandiicibi 35 
LNG cna canes 66 Bo lini c nen somand oe 51 
6 ee 27 eso 42 
169 es 18 Ea aes 22 
pence. Theegenanien 32 MRS, ives Seetoiie O19 
. Av., 10 years .......... 40 
During the decade which the granting of pro- 


the pre-war level. the coal strike, 1926, and 
Miran 1932, when conditions were. the worst — 





in Wartime 


carried on, first, by Britain’s general industrial recovery 
and, subsequently, by the arms e, was reflected 
in a revival in net profits, by 1938, to the neighbourhood 
of the wartime average. 


IRON, COAL AND Steet Co. Prorits, 1933-38 


(1914= 100) 
ST i csceshaititg bateinbdial 28 | PE 
BEEP did ct ccccctcsceveseo 52 Sl cshthavinnestubanees 119 
FE asks cdiici.issis. 67 Mbit eplicocasedvessons 125 
| Av., © years ........... 80 


For the six recovery years 1933-38, as a whole, the mean 
level of profits was still 20 per cent. below 1914. In short, 
the industry’s profit record (as shareholders saw it) in the 
Great War was satisfactory but unspectacular; between the 
war and the great depression of the 30’s it was almost in- 
credibly bad, while in the years immediately preceding the 
present war, it was rapidly improving. 

The almost complete absence of special “ war buying ” 
of leading steel shares is probably mainly due to instinctive 
fear lest history should repeat itself. Whether this attitude 
is justified may, however, be questioned. The present war 
is still in its early stages, but the omens certainly seem to 
favour a flatter trend of steel profits in this war than the 
last—and probably a less depressing experience afterwards. 
Rightly or wrongly, the principle of fixing steel prices 
with reference mainly to changes in production costs, which 
the Steel Federation adopted—presumably with Govern- 
ment approval—two or three years ago, is still the wartime 
policy of the Steel Control. This week’s price adjustments, 
of which particulars are given in a Note on page 183, do 
not, the industry claims, do much more than reverse the 
reduction made at the beginning of this year. That reduc- 
tion, it is true, left prices close to the peak of the boom 
year 1937, but the industry has always maintained that the 
peak levels would have been much higher but for the 
Federation’s restraining influence. And the proceeds of the 
present increase are all to be paid into a central fund to 
cover the increased cost of imported materials, especially 
higher freights. Without crediting the present control (a 
significant part of whose personnel is drawn from the in- 
dustry itself) with uncommercial altruism, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that, unless matters go sadly awry, 
or a shortage of materials becomes acute, or Britain goes 
in for an orgy of inflation, steel prices may rise further 
before the war is over, but not to anything like the extent 
of the last war and post-war period. Our next table shows 
that between 1914 and 1920, for example, the prices of re- 
presentative grades of pig iron and steel rails more than 
quadrupled—only to fall to about 50 per cent. above the 
pre-war level in the course of the next two years. 


Prices 1914-22 
Pig Iron Steel Rails 
(Cleveland G.M.B. (Middlesbrough) 
No. 3) 
(Per ton) (Per ton) 
End of— s. d. £ 
June, 1914 ....... 51 6 6 
Rei csiccnb beds 54 0 6} 
BE cinitindcd vosterce 78 0 il 
BE cise ceteancibare 87 6 11} 
SE ikastenccusoseshs 95 0 10% 
FOND. ccovecscvdsiceves 95 0 10 
WONG... cece eee eee 160 0 174 
1920 ......-.- 225 0 254 
ses cntincnmtahs 100 0 94 
PO eccdecticavescesss 91 O 9 
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All district reports show that steel production 1s even 
now running at a very high level, and the economies of 
a large-scale steel output are proverbially great. But any 
dramatic rise in steel profits is likely to be checked by other 
factors besides the Steel Control’s price policy. Although 
the increased plant capacity laid down during the boom 
in 1937 is now coming largely into production, the main- 
tenance of a wartime output may necessitate recourse to 
some of the older plant which, even in 1937, was deemed 
uneconomic and costly. And the incidence of wartime 
taxation will be heavy. It is fortunate for the industry that 
it had largely rehabilitated its profits position before 1936 
and 1937, the years which most companies will choose as 
their standard for excess profits tax. But even in 1938, 
the profits indices given above suggest that earnings were 
running about 20 per cent. above the 1936-37 level. 

Broadly, it seems probable that profits in the immediate 
future may rise only slightly, or even fall temporarily. 
The operating companies are being called on, for the time 
being at least, to absorb the rise in home costs generally, 
including an estimated £4,000,000 for installing anti-glare 
devices, only part of which will be covered by Government 
grant. There should, however, be a moderate, though not 
spectacular, upward trend in earnings as the war proceeds. 
In that event, the increase will be greatest, for ordinary 
shareholders, in those companies whose “ gearing” is 
highest. How widely the “gearing factor” may vary 
between the different companies is shown by the next 
table : — 


** GEARING ” OF CAPITAI. AND PROFITS 
(Based on latest reports of companies named) 


Sere 























| Keen | South | Stewarts! United 
Baldwins, Dorman, | St 
Nettle- | Steel | 
god lee ed 
. | | | 
Issued Capital : | 
Amount (£’000) of : | 
Debentures ....... Nil | 4,212 | 1,493 1,050 2,470a | 3,844 
Preference ......... | 2,087 3,521 6,535 300 2,000a | None 
Ordinary............ | 2,495 | 2,094* | 6,434 938t | 5,881la | 9,650 
Total ........+..+++- | 9,827 | 14,462 10,351a | 13,494 
Proportion (%) of } 
total capital repre- | 
sented by— 
Debentures ....... Nil | 42-9 10-3 45-9 23-9 28:5 
Preference ..... | 45-6 35°8 45-2 13-1 19-3 None 
Ordinary... 54:4 | 21-3 | 44:5 | 41-0 | 56:8 | 71-5 
Latest Profits (6) | 
Overall rate earned | | 
jin tonal capieal (%) | 76 9-4 75 53 | 41 | 58 
verage rate paid on } j 
deb. and pref.(%) | 5:5 | 6-1 5°3 4-6 5:3 4°6 
Rate earned for ord. 
SFB carsccenenccapens 9-3 21-6* | 10-2¢ 6°3t | 20:8 6-3 
i 
* Preferred 


and ordinary combined. + Ordinary and “ B ” ordinary 
er) BT ee, After this acquisition 
capital issued is (in £°000) : Deb. 2,470 ; Pref. 3613 5 Ord., 7,268 5 Total, 13,351. 

Steel used to be reckoned a highly geared industry, but 
the capital reorganisation schemes of the last decade-and- 
a-half have effected a striking reduction in the burden of 
prior charges. Of the six companies in the above table, 
one—United Steel—has over 70 per cent. of its capital in 
ordinary shares, while two others—Baldwins and Stewarts 
and Lloyds—have well over 50 per cent., and two more— 
Guest Keen and South Ducham—have over 40 per cent. 
of their whole capital in ordinary shares. Only Dorman 
Long can really be said to be “ high-geared,” as the term 
is generally understood. The uence, as the last three 


lines of figures in the table make clear, is that although 
the earnings rate per cent. on ordinary shares is higher 
in every case than the overall rate on total capital, the 
difference is seldom very striking. The potentialities of 
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TREND OF EARNINGS 




















Profits (before Deb. Int.) Ordina 
| (£"000) | Capital @) 
| ‘ se 
Company } Taken ; i 
| Total by Deb.| % of for Earned | Paid 
and | Total | ora | (%) | (%) 
Baldwins (Dec. 31) 
1931 ct PC 97 97 | 100-0 Nil Nil ee 
ES 345 189 54°8 1 12:1 5 
BODO dcciniccsisoness 409 163 | 39-9 15-5 | 10.9 
SO dinnmnatiiniiaii 463 135 29-1 328 17-4 | 10-0 
pCR a 347 115 | 33-1 232 | 12:8 | 10-0 
Dorman Long (Sept 
30)— 
1931 .. 29 29 | 100-0 *Nil tNil +Nil 
RIDE scaccnascaeeeoss 569 364 64 Ni 
1936 .. 808 436 53°9 
1937 .. 899 8-8 
O3B cccccccccccecess 925 


i 

| 
‘0 | #205 | $Nil | Nil 
‘9 | *373 | t163 | +6-0 
439 48- *460 ~23°3 +10-0 
472 51-0 *453 | 23:3 | +100 
305 . Nil 2Nil tNil 
431 ° 494 37:7 +5°0 
429 . 572 72 t6°0 
428 ° 749 411-6 $7°5 
427 . 659 310-2 6:0 
+Nil 
11-9 . 
§97 . . 
988 
1 *] . 
. 20 ° ‘ 
204 ° . ° 
228 e : 
21-3 : : 
. 736 . ° 
15 ; 


~ 


SESSS 
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* Preferred i and ordinary ined. + Ordinary C 
tax. § Ordinary and “B” ordinary combined. (a) ‘ore income tax deduction, 
unless otherwise stated. 


debenture and preference pa 
half net profits. In the case of the United Steel Companies, 
the proportion was little more than one-fifth, while in that 
of Stewarts and it was less than one-sixth. But the 
two last columns of the table show that dividend policy, 
with very few exceptions, was decidedly conservative even 
before the war. If directorial prudence even then insisted 
on the retention of a significant part of divisible profits, 
shareholders can hardly look for the payment of earnings 
up to the hilt under more hazardous wartime conditions. 

Nevertheless, the high dividend yields—and the higher 
earnings yields—now obtainable on “blue chip” steel 
shares, as shown in our final table, seem more than ade- 
quately to discount any possible temporary setback in net 
profits, seeing that some increase in earnings and dividends 
is probable later, though its scope may be limited. 

SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Yield (%) 
Price, On Last On 
Nov.2 Dividend Earnings 
Baldwins Ord. (4/—) ............ 5/9 7-0 8-9 
} pe /6 8-9 20°7 
Guest Keen Stk. (£1) 21/103 5-5 9-3 
South (£1) /6 7:3 7:3 
Stewarts and Lloyds Def. 
ER) wncrrcccsvepnennesonsacanconts 43/- 5-8 12:1 
United Steel Stk. (£1)........... 22/9 7-0 77 
t Tax free. 


swollen by special wartime demand, investors should be 
prepared to reconsider their policy, and to reverse engines, 
if necessary, when the time comes. It may well be, how- 
ever, that if the wartime profits experience of the steel 
industry is destined to be less exciting this time than last, 


the war’s aftermath will be less un- 
pleasant. After all, the Godhstry"s Gliiios to the decade- 


and-a-half after the Great War were due less to its own 
financial errors or mi or example, the uncon- 
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Finance and Banking 


Banks and Bill Rates.—After the reduction of 
Bank rate to 2 per cent. there was a momentary fear that 
in the process of ‘adjustment to the new official rate 
the whole structure of open market rates might again be- 
come distorted by the intrusion of a clearing banks’ buying 
rate for bills lower than their minimum rate for short loan 
accommodation. The fear arose out of the clearing banks’ 
decision to fix their minimum money rate at 1 per cent. as 
against the 4 per cent. figure which obtained during the 
greater part of the previous 2 per cent. Bank rate period. 
It was further accentuated by the previous indications of 
the clearings banks’ keen appetite for bills and by the sus- 
picion that sooner or later one of these institutions would 
in competition break the rate and bid under 1 per cent. for 
eligible bills. This period of uncertainty, however, soon dis- 
appeared, and this week the trend of discount rates has 
been quite firm with the three months’ rate at 11 per cent., 
ie. at a small but orthodox margin above the money rate. 
Last Friday’s Treasury bill tender gave the lead in this 
steadying of rates. The market syndicate went for the bills 
at a rate close to 1} per cent., and though it only obtained 
a mere 31 per cent. of its requirements, its disappoint- 
ment did not, as has so often happened after similar ex- 
perience in the past, lead to an immediate competitive 


scramble for bills. The outside tenderers for bills, who, in” 


some cases, went for a rate as low as 1+}; per cent., got 
their full allotments—and in certain cases at least, have 
shown distinct symptoms of indigestion. They have pro- 
ceeded to sell bills with a certain haste and assiduity which 
for the first time for some weeks has made the discount 
market a buyers’ and not a sellers’ market. The clearing 
banks have therefore found a good offering of bills, and 
there has been no need for competitive cutting of rates. 
The banks’ buying rates thus remain 14 per cent. for Janu- 
ary maturities, while December bills—where available—are 
taken at 1 per cent. As long as the money rate remains 
at 1 per cent. the clearing banks may be expected to 
adhere to the present intention not to break the bill buying 
rate below the short loan rate. 


* * * 


The Expansion in Bills.—The prospects of this 
“gentlemen’s agreement” being respected are enhanced 
by the massive expansion in Treasury bills which is now 
taking place. With the £55 millions of bills being offered 
this week the weekly issues are now running at a’ figure 
£25 millions in excess of maturities. Whether that margin 
between maturities and new issues is maintained must, of 
course, depend on the Treasury’s plans for medium or long- 
term borrowing. But for the next few weeks at least it is 
on the floating debt that the whole burden of financing the 
deficit will continue to fall. As maturities will within a few 
weeks be rising to £50 millions a week we must be pre- 
pared for eventual weekly issues of bills rising to £70 
millions. This sion in the issue of Treasury bills will 
reduce to insignificance the offsetting movement iri the 
volume of commercial paper. There is thus an important 
factor on the supply side of the bill equation justifying the 
steadier tone in discount rates which has already become 
apparent. Its effect will be all the greater as the banks 
have already remedied the deficiency in bill holdings which 
was revealed by the September figures. The individual 
Statements for the final making-up day of October, which 
have already appeared, provide quite startling evidence on 
_ this point. They show substantial increases in the holdings 
of bills—due, where the items are shown separately, to 
much larger portfolios of Treasury bills. This expansion 
has been the main contributor to an increase in deposits, 
while this movement in its turn has been accompanied by 
Th movement in the volume of bank cash. 
it ae credit position remains extremely easy. This week 
N been further helped by the distribution of early 

ovember dividends and by the redemption of the £28 


millions odd of Canada 34’s. The credit background for 


the coming Government loan operation is being well 
prepared. 


* * * 


India Bans Silver Imports.—The prohibition of 
imports of silver into this country except under licence, 
which was imposed last week, has now been followed by 
a similar decision on the part of the Indian Government. 
As we pointed out last week, the rational corollary to the 
step taken in this country must be the exclusion of silver 
imports into India either by means of direct prohibition or 
by readiness on the part of the Indian Government to sell 
silver out of its stocks at a price below the import parities. 
The first of these alternatives has been chosen. The reason 
underlying both decisions is the need to conserve the gold 
and foreign exchange resources of the Empire. It may, 
however, be questioned whether a substantial contribution 
to this particular cause has been made by the decisions of 
the British and Indian Governments and whether their 
ultimate result may not, in fact, be definitely inimical to 
it. The recent acceleration in imports of silver into Great 
Britain was the result of technical factors in the silver 
market postion, where a short position has for some time 
existed and has led to the maintenance of a premium in 
the sterling price over the American parities. This state of 
affairs was obviously temporary in character and was being 
rapidly remedied by the arrivals of Mexican and Canadian 
silver. Indian demand for silver has recently been of very 
small dimensions and can readily be satisfied by sales from 
official stocks. The ultimate saving of exchange resulting 
from the prohibitions on imports are therefore likely to 
prove quite diminutive. 


* * * 


On the other hand, the restrictions, by banning the free 
import of silver into Great Britain and by thus restricting 
what was essentially a transit trade in this country, must 
strike a severe blow at the London silver market, reduce 
the commissions which it earns and the freights on the 
shipment of the metal to and from this country—in other 
words, reduce still further our urgently needed income 
from invisible exports. The details of the ban on British 
imports of silver are now beginning to emerge. Silver 
actually in process of shipment to this country on the day 
on which the prohibition was introduced (October 26th) 
will be allowed to enter freely. The immediate result of 
the prohibition was to send the London price to 23+4d., at 
which level selling from the Indian stocks still in London 
began to exert a braking influence. With the news of the 
ban on Indian imports there was a natural reaction, since 
this development withdraws from the London market the 
main source of demand for silver. The market has thus 
been condemned to fall into extremely quiet conditions. 
When the present position has been balanced, all that will 
remain to be handled will be the satisfaction of the com- 
paratively small industrial demand for silver in this 
country. The market has since Wednesday begun to fix the 
price of silver in the morning instead of the afternoon. It 
is Open to question whether in a few weeks’ time the whole 
procedure of fixing will be justified by the amount of 
business which the market will be called upon to transact. 
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Investment 


The Basis of Recovery.—The investment story of 
the second month of war is the story of the unfreezing of 
the gilt-edged market and the attempt, despite thin deal- 
ings in industrials, to develop a yield basis which fits the 
stark facts of war without having to take account, for the 
moment at any rate, of a Blitzkrieg. If the parallels beloved 
of the chartists are of any guidance to war conditions, it 
would appear that the London market is still in a bear 
phase. But if the month’s recovery in British equities has 
not actually restored prices to the pre-war level, it is a gal- 
lant failure. The Financial News index of 30 industrial 
shares touched its highest wartime point of 74.6 on Octo- 
ber 27th compared with a level of 77.5 on August 31st. The 
check to the progress of the industrial market towards the 
end of October, like the earlier recovery itself, is a faithful 
reflection of the gilt-edged market, whose major improve- 
ment has strangely enough subsided with the reduction 
of Bank Rate ten days ago. The two sections of the ““House” 
are inseparable still, for while industrial costs are 
rising and the dislocation of civil business has not yet been 
offset by a complete wartime industrial regime, there is 
little that the equity investor can attempt to discount. 
Recent reports already show the burden of E.P.T. on 
companies whose equity prospects would normally be con- 
sidered excellent. If taxation and Government control im- 
pose, in effect, a fixed ceiling for equity earnings, and if 
non-essential industries are to receive no compensating 
wartime business, the immediate outlook for equity in- 
vestment would seem to have no greater attractions than the 
gilt-edged outlook, though this conclusion will doubtless 
be altered, and possibly at no distant date. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 

British : Financial News index of 30 Ordinary Shares, 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks, 








MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE concentration of German troops 
near the Belgian frontier caused a 
weaker tendency in the belga; and the 
official quotation in London rose at the 
end of last week to 23.95-24.15 and by 
another 5 points on Monday to 24.00- 
24.20. Since then, however, the rate has 


by rumours of a German military initia- 
tive, and the rates are still 7.52-58 for 
the former and 17.80-95 for the latter. 
Among the free market rates, the 
Shanghai dollar has improved to 53d., 
compared with 5d. at the end of last 
week. This presumably reflects an im- 
provement in Chinese export trade as a 
result of the big fall in the dollar during 
the past year. The Netherlands East 
Indies guilder has been included 
among the currencies which must be 


surrendered to the Government; and 
the official rate has been fixed at 7.44-54, 
which is rather lower than the official 
rate for Dutch guilders. 


* 


The money market has been adjusting 
itself to the reduction in Bank rate and 


these were not reduced to their old level 
was taken as a sign that other rates 
would not fall to the pre-war level; and 
the result of last week’s Treasury Bill 
tender, which gave an average rate of 
allotment of £1 3s. 8.83d. per cent., 

this view. The credit 


too well supplied with funds, and bond 
money on Wednesday was obtainable at 
only just below the clearing banks’ 
minimum rate of 1} per cent. 


* 


The Bank Return shows that the re- 
turn of currency from circulation has 
been checked, for the note circulation 
shows a small rise of about £900,000, 
presumably owing to end-of-month re- 
quirements. Bankers’ its would 
not have felt the effect of this with- 
drawal—for though Government securi- 
ties are down slightly, there is a rise of 
£1.3 millions in other securities—had 
it not been for a rise of nearly £4 
millions in other deposits, which has 

offset the fall in public de- 
rise in the security 
items, The result is a drop of £2 

illi deposits. 
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Gilt-edged Inferences.—The reduction in Bank rate 
from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. last week has heralded 
nothing more conclusive than a check to and a modified 
resumption of the robust advance of gilt-edged during 
October. Those market observers who had convinced them- 
selves, with reasonable arguments, that the stage had been 
set for the first instalment of wartime borrowing, are now 
rather less sure of their sense of timing. It would be idle to 
criticise the authorities for failing to act on a so-called 
psychological signal which has, in fact, proved something 
of an anti-climax. Borrowing policy, it is being realised, 
depends on successful monetary management, and while 
the authorities have demonstrated the strength of their 
hand they are not yet ready to play their aces. That 
strength is evident from the following table, which com- 

gilt-edged prices and yields over the period October 
19th to November 2nd : — 


a inastteahipinmapantinsin assall a 























| | 
| Change, 
| October 19 | Nov. 2 | Oct. 19-Nov. 2 
| 
| Re- | Oct. 26 Re- 
Stock | aR Price | ld | Yield 
Price | tion | | Price | tion | Price | *% 
Yield | | | Yield | | % 
% | % | | 
<a e | 
1 
y esd £s.d. | sd 
412% Conversion | | 

1940-44 veceeeeee | 102536 (3 O 0} 1025g | 102g (216 0] 56 | 4 0 
5% Conversion 

1944-64 ........- 106 {3 13 2) 1071p | 10714 [3 7 ly | 5 6 
219% Nat. Def. { 

. 1944-48.... | 95%g 3 1 5| 971g | 974 [2 19 36! 111 
22% Conversion | 
adedoagee 9344 3 6 4 944 943, 3 2 lg 310 
319% War Loan, 1 

rom 1952 ....... 9ll, 3 16 921 915g (3 16 Ig | O04 
3% ersion 

1948-53 ......... 9419 (310 9} 9534 9614 (3 7 1% | 3 2 
4% Consols 1957.. | 10033 |4 0 4| 10234 | 1031p |3 15 3lg 4 10 
24% Funding, 

1952-57 ......+++ 887g, (3 13 2) 90 91llg 3 9 25g | 42 
3% Nat. Def. Ln., 

re widecnnke 921g 312 5} 932 943g 3 8 214 311 
4% unding, 
eee asa 10112 (3 17 11) 10414 | 105 (3 13 3lg | 410 

% Conversion, 
“ = skaeant 9014 317 7 92% 92 3 16 134 | 1 6 

2% unding, 

1956-61 ......... 8212 |3 13 8334 8434 {3 10 24 3 2 
3% Funding, 

1959-69 ....,.... 313 1} 90l, 9llg 13 9 2lo 3 5 
212% Consols ..... 665g (3 15 681 3 13 13g 1 6 
4% Victory Bonds | 10214 {3 1 10358 314 214 31 
3% Local Loans. 7834 |3 17 7934 791g {3 15 3g 1 5 


It may be significant that market emphasis has turned this 
week away from the notion of an ultra-short dated issue 
to a consideration of the possibilities of ten- to fifteen-year 
issues. Some of the existing stocks within this range, such 
as 2} per cent. Funding and 3 per cent. Conversion, were 
among the last to float free of their minimum prices, and 
their subsequent progress has been modest. For some 
reason, their virtues received special emphasis on Thursday 
this week, when the gilt-edged market as a whole was 
easier. It is doubtful whether buying of these stocks was 
directly inspired, but it seems to have followed rather 
frequent suggestions in the “ House” and elsewhere that 
this division of the gilt-edged market was destined for 
something better than the part of Cinderella. Such sugges- 
tions are not a safe indication of Treasury policy, but they 
may show from which direction the wind is blowing. 


* * * 


_ Foreign Bonds and the War.—German bonds, even 
in peace time, were distinctly dubious investments, and the 
fact of war has entirely justified the distrust with which 
they have long been regarded, An announcement of the 
Committee of British Long Term and Medium Term 
Creditors of Germany this week confirms the expected— 
that the paying agents have no funds in hand either for 
the next coupon or for amortisation on the Dawes and 
come. Sere and S Austrian 
on aarbriicken 6 per cent. 

Loan. There are likewise no funds for the next coupon on 
4 per cent. Sterling Bonds, though 

amortisation for the year ended October 31, aig Pn 
: in the deli of bonds c- 
tional certificates’ for Giclee dsreere, the agents 
have been authorised to pay out certain sums due before 


é 
i 
: 
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September 3, 1939, on long- and medium-term “ non- 
Reich ” debts, though details are available only on inquiry 
from the paying agents. Funds accumulated before the out- 
break of war have also come to the assistance of holders 
of Potash Syndicate of Germany 7 per cent. and 64 per 
cent. 25-year loans, for Messrs J. Henry Schréder have 
been authorised to retain and use such funds in accord- 
ance with the loans’ conditions to provide for a half-year’s 
service of the 7 per cent. bonds and for the repayment on 
January 1st next of bonds of the 64 per cent. loan drawn 
on October 31, 1939. The numbers of these bonds are to be 
published shortly, and an announcement will also be made 
concerning coupons which were due November 1, 1939. 
Hence the special security which the Potash loans have 
always enjoyed in peace has availed holders to some minor 
extent in war. Temporary arrangements continue to regu- 
late payments on the Roumanian 7 per cent. Monopolies 
Institute Loans. The latest offer is recommended for 
acceptance by the British Insurance Association Invest- 
ments Protection Committee and the Association of In- 
vestments Trusts, pending conditions which would permit 
a final scheme. It consists of a payment of 68 per cent. of 
the face value of coupons maturing on and after August 31, 
1939. This rate strikes an average between the rate of 
71 per cent. paid last February and 65 per cent. paid a year 
ago. Its reduction is a disappointment tempered, however, 
7 the modesty of the cut under the inevitable difficulties 
of war. 


Company Notes 


Mitchells and Butlers’ Results.—The Mitchells 
and Butlers’ accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1939, are the first among larger brewery companies to 
show the effects of the revision of the standard income 
tax rate. Profits, after provision for taxation and depre- 
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ciation, show a decline during the year to September 30th 
of 5 per cent., from £686,730 to £654,027. Sales and 
trading profit actually increased, and the reduction in net 
profits was due to the incidence of income tax at 7s. 6d. 
in the £1. Debenture interest requires £50,000 against 
£37,387, and after preference and maximum ordinary 
dividends, a sum of £536,592 is available for the ordi- 
nary shares, compared with £575,561, which is equiva- 
lent to 26.7 per cent. against 26.8 per cent. Reserves again 
receive £100,000, while £ 659,988 is carried forward 
against £645,239 brought in. Profits distributions for the 
last three years are analysed below: — 


Years to September 30th 
1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Trading profitt............ 754,412 686,730 654,027 
Directors’ fees ............ 2,500 2,967 2,533 
Deb. interest ............ 29,631 37,387 50,000 
Preference divs. ......... 45,000 43,500 39,000 
Max. ord. div. ............ 28,258 27,315 25,902 
Ordinary shares :— ; 

SEMIIED  .cobnaneatbenagueee 649,023 575,561 536,592 

RE “ch incteibiceticemeess 510,651 450,705 421,842 

Bapad (%)  ...c0cee000- 29-2 26-8 26-7 

PE GUD | scetecsecennes: 23 21 21 
Property reserve ......... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
General reserve............ 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Carried forward ......... 621,581 645,239¢ 659,988 


+ After depreciation, income tax, N.D.C. and salaries. 
+ After writing off £1,198 deb. issue expenses. 


The balance sheet shows an increase in fixed assets from 
£8,258,634 to £8,538,903, while working stocks have 
been raised from £740,554 to £789,332. Cash has decreased 
slightly from £1,065,369 to £ 1,014,441. During the 
year the company acquired the Highgate-Walsall Brewery 


. Company and John Lord for a consideration which is not 


disclosed. The outlook for brewery companies is somewhat 
obscure. The incidence of stock insurance costs is a heavy 
burden, while the penny on the pint must affect 
consumption adversely. Mitchells and Butlers’ share- 
holders, however, are to some extent fortified by the com- 
pany’s excellent financial position. Moreover, since the 
accounts do not mention any charge for E.P.T. (which, to 
judge from published profits, would not be large in any 
case) it may be assumed that war taxation, for the moment 
at least, will be limited to the relatively light incidence of 
N.D.C. The {£1 ordinary shares stand at 70s. 6d., to yield 
£5 19s. per cent. 


*« * * 


British Electric Traction Bonus Policy .— For many 
years past, the annual dividend on British Electric Traction 
deferred ordinary stock has been 5 per cent. in cash, 
together with a 10 per cent. capital bonus. With the growth 
of the undertaking, the rate of earnings has been steadily 
rising, and the ratio reached 59.4 per cent. for 1938-39. 
This year, however, instead of the usual 2} per cent. cash 
interim dividend, the payment has been raised to 15 per 
cent., and it is announced that, if present conditions con- 
tinue, it is expected that the final payment will also be in 
cash. No forecast is made of the total rate for the year, 
which does not end until March 31, 1940. Large possibili- 
ties are, of course, indicated by the 1938-39 rate of earn- 
ings, and since the interim payment now declared is already 
equal to the cash dividend and capital bonus rates of recent 
years, a more generous cash distribution policy in the course 
of a full year is plainly indicated. The directors, however 
hope to be able to retum to their capital policy when 
normal conditions are resumed. But regular capital bonuses 
to supplement small cash dividends would appear to be 
counter to the objectives of the new issue control. More- 
over, the effects of war on the group’s traction and elec- 
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tricity supply interests have yet to be measured. But the 
consequences, for the time being, compel a complete re- 
vision of the market valuation of the stock, which has 
always offered an exiguous cash return, but was the leading 
medium by which the surtax payer could legitimately avoid 
part of his burden. Shortly before the board’s announce- 
ment, the deferred ordinary stock was quoted on the basis 
of 700-750. On this basis the bonus rights were worth 
roughly 65. Their disappearance has temporarily produced 
an over-proportionate fall in the stock to a notional level of 
650—the official price is very wide, but it shows signs of 
some recovery and a greater steadiness. Until this weck’s 
announcement the stock offered a yield of about 9 per cent. 
on earnings, but appreciably less than 1 per cent. on the 
5 per cent. cash dividend (after allowing for bonus rights), 
whereas at the present price of 650 it would provide a yield 
of 5 per cent. on a dividend of 32 per cent., or a 6 per cent. 
yield on a 38 per cent. dividend. The adjustment of price 
has thus been kept in reasonable relation to future cash 
dividend prospects. 


” * * 


Odeon Theatres Satisfactory Results.—The market 
has been well satisfied with the preliminary statement, 
and full report, of Odeon Theatres. Theatre profits 
amount to £404,013 for the 52 weeks to June 24, 1939, 
against £335,026 for the initial 54-week period, but owing 
to a substantial rise in investment income total profits have 
risen appreciably more, from £371,589 to £513,380. It 
is not entirely clear whether this improvement is to be 
ascribed to expanding business or to the larger number oi 
units contributing to the profits. It will be recalled that 
earnings for 1937-38 were lower than had been expected, 
since a number of large cinema theatres were only 
operating for part of the financial period. The latest year 
has thus experienced the corresponding benefit, but the 38 
per cent. rise in total profits is still encouraging. Taxatior 
provision is increased from £60,000 to £100,000, and 
owing to the issue of £1,440,000 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, loan and debenture interest require £106,323 
against £94,631. After charging the preference dividend 
of £93,789, earnings for ordinary shares amount to 
£209,878, compared with £122,224, and are equivalent 
to 37 per cent. against 19.8 per cent. The repeated 10 per 
cent. dividend absorbs £56,874 net, and is thus main- 
tained on an extremely conservative basis, although 
£57,239 of the surplus is applied to writing off debenture 
discount. General reserve is increased by £50,000 and 
the carry-forward is £45,765 higher at £68,166. In the 
latter part of the financial year, companies owning 82 
theatres, originally run under management agreements, 
were purchased, the consideration being provided from the 
proceeds of debenture stock issue (the desire to redeem 
which over a short period out of surplus profits would 
explain the conservative dividend), and the new assets are 
reflected in a rise from £508,144 to £1,241,751 in invest- 
ments at cost, and from £18,677 to £1,126,011 in sums 
due from subsidiaries. The full gain from this expansion of 
interests will not, of course, appear until the 1939-40 
accounts. Some loss of revenue has occurred from the 
temporary and compulsory closing of cinemas at the out- 
break of war, but shareholders will welcome the assurance 
that in most areas receipts are now back to normal. It is, 
perhaps, not surprising that no comment is offered on the 
state of negotiations for the Gaumont-British 
and Odeon merger. At the current price of 4s. 3d. Odeon 
5s. ordinary shares yield £11 15s. per cent. 


* * * 


United Dairies Outlook.—At the United Dairies 
meeting a week ago, Mr Maggs followed his usual prac- 
tice of amplifying the company’s financial results by inter- 
esting trading statistics. In 1938-39 the 7,000,000 gallons 
inset io the smone of ay yr age sage 
increase of 6,000,000 gallons in previous . 
other hand, reduced consumption per eee and in- 
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creased wages costs aggravated the reduction in the margin 
between buying and selling prices. Moreover, a fall of 6 per 
cent. occurred in retail sales of butter and eggs. But the 
incidence of war is naturally the main subject of concern 
to shareholders. Mr Maggs frankly reported that the first 
shock of war had resulted in a sharp reduction in milk 
sales virtually overnight, ranging from 36 per cent. in 
Central London to 20 per cent. in the outer area. The 
milk, however, had been successfully diverted to the manu- 
facturing plants. Additional costs were inevitable, Mr 
Maggs explained, on account of higher prices for certain 
materials, A.R.P. and War Risk insurance, while it was 
impossible to reduce overheads in proportion to the fall 
in sales. On the other hand, the factories are now produc- 
ing considerably more manufactured products than a year 
ago. The company’s butter stocks have been comman- 
deered, but butter is being made under Government 
control. The advent of control rules out any attempt to 
forecast profits, but shareholders will at least welcome the 
frankness of Mr Maggs’ commentary. 


* * * 


Buenos Aires Great Southern.—The full report 
of Buenos Aires Great Southern shows that the passing of 
the first preference dividend was not due to any excess of 
caution, but that on the contrary the debenture service was 
itself uncovered to the extent of £76,064. Various factors 
combined to produce this disappointing result. Wheat 
traffics rose by £212,259 to £858,032 in 1938-39, but 
owing to the Government’s policy of assistance most of 
the increase in wheat tonnage originated outside the 
B.A.G.S. system and was hauled over the Bahia Blanca 
North-Western section. Movements within the B.A.G.S. 
area were retarded, with a consequent depression in 
economic conditions and purchasing power. The final 
result was a fall of £192,319 in goods receipts to 
£4,996,960, while owing to reduced long-distance traffic 
passenger receipts fell by 4.74 per cent. to £2,755,053, 
The allocation of revenue is shown in the following 
table: — 

Years ended June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
: . £ £ £ 
Operating receipts............ 10,992,266 10,879,900 10,515,187 
Operating expenses ......... 7,328,847 7,730,277 7,847,405 
Total profitt ...........ce0e00 3,841,711 3,339,781 2,822,204 
Exchange loss (net) ......... 1,297,822 1,311,043 1,240,868 
Renewals, etc, .........sseee0s 282,336 227,750 i 
Working agreements ....... 546,949 580,674 574,360 
Earned for deb. service ...... 1,714,604 1,220,314 1,006,976 
Deb. service paid esssesseeess 1,085,079 1,085,079 1,085,079 
Pref. divs, paid .............6 640,000 80,000 Nil 
Carry forward ................ 20,829 76,064 *47,961 


* After transferring £50,000 from general reserve. 
t Operating profit, plus dividends, etc., received. 


Operating expenses rose by 1.52 per cent., as compared 
with a fall of 3.35 per cent. in operating receipts. This 
increase in costs is duly accounted for by higher main- 
tenance expenses for rolling stock, which required £165,582 
more. Running expenses fell, in keeping with reduced 
traffic, and as much as £62,715 was saved in fuel. Exchange 
differences were not quite so heavy a burden as in 1937-38, 
but despite some saving here and despite the absence of 
any provision from revenue for renewals (disbursements of 
£162,100 were charged to the fund), earnings for fixed 
charges fell by £213,338. Payment in full of the debenture 
service has ired a transfer of £50,000 from general 
reserve and a draft of £28,103 on the carry-forward. For 
1939-40 to date there is no indication of any reversal in 
the major trends of the past year. 


* * * 


Rhokana Corporation Report.—Three points stand 
Out in the Rhokana Corporation report for the year to 
June 30th—the increase in production from 76,275 long 
tons of fine copper to 82,501 tons; the combination of 
increased costs with lower selling prices; and the swingeing 
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increase in taxation i ts. The first two factors 
were responsible for a slight reduction in operating profits 
from £2,158,486 to £2,136,041, metal sales 
increased from {4,038,678 to £4,236,223. The gross divi- 
dend received from Mufulira Copper Mines was un- 
changed at £217,149, and after charging slightly increased 
sums for depreciation and development reserve, the 
balance available for appropriation is reduced from 
£2,166,692 to £2,116,398. Of this sum, however, taxation 
has absorbed the enormous amount of £750,000 (which 
would appear to cover every conceivable contingency), 
compared with £247,794 for 1937-38; no provision !s 
made for general reserve account, which a year ago 
received £200,000; and the gross ordinary dividend is 
reduced from £1,562,501 to £1,250,001, and is itself short- 
earned by £23,603. The table below sets these adversities 
in relation to the expanding record of ‘two previous 


years : — 
Years to June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Sales of metals .................. 3,906,399 4,038,678 4,236,223 
sorecatDbscodbe 2,166,910 2,158,486 2,136,041 
Div. from Mufulira ............ 144 217,149 + =217,149 
Directors’ remuneration, etc. 54,025 54,025 54,072 
Depreciation ............-.....++. 78,084 85,396 91,827 
Development...................+. 58,013 73,228 86,206 
SS ithe aida suis cep mnniitnedl 94,258 247,794 750,000 
Preference div. ................+. 82,500 82,500 90,000t 
Ordinary shares : 
BE ccccboltic....dutbcdedsd 1,887,366 1,786,398 1,226,398 
aa tl 1,562,501 1,562,501 1,250,001 
ieee 79-8 74:8 49-0 
(EES 62} 623 50 
General reserve.................. iu 
Carried forward ............... 231,507 255,404 231,801 


t¢ Including £7,500 redemption fund. 


The report does not shed any appreciable light on the 
corporation’s prospects in war. Production is de-restricted, 
so that it is possible that the corporation will be able to 
achieve an increase in copper production at least com- 
parable with that of last year. Again, the controlled price 
is presumably not out of keeping with the objectives of the 
restricting companies themselves. One obscure feature is 
cobalt sales, which increased substantially last year to 
2,247,562 lbs. compared with 1,662,771 Ibs. for the 
previous year, and have made a substantial contribution to 
Rhokana’s profits. Much of the output, however, has 


_ hitherto been disposed of to the Continent, and it seems 


unlikely that sales this year will reach such a high figure. 
In general, however, the Corporation’s prospects are satis- 
factory. Subject to the claims of taxation, it seems reason- 
able to anticipate that profits during the current year 
should compare satisfactorily with those of the past year. 
The £1 shares stand at 104, to yield £4 18s. 9d. 


* * * 


Mufulira and R.S.T.—During the year 1937-38 
the Mufulira Copper Mine first showed its real paces. 
Under normal conditions, the results of the past year could 
be described as a further instalment of fructification. Out- 
put increased from 52,436 long tons of blister copper to 
59,616 tons, and average costs were significantly reduced 
from £26.058 to {23.527 per ton. In combination, these 
two factors have offset the fall in the average price of 
copper from £46 17s. 10d. per ton to £43 Os. 6d. Mufu- 
lira’s copper sales account, after adjustment for stocks, 
has increased from {2,458,747 to £2,565,039, while the 
operating surplus is up from £1,126,395 to £1,194,498, 
after operating expenses and railage (which was reduced, 
like coal » last year). It is worth noting, moreover, 
that the latest ycar’s stock figure is more conservatively 
valued than usual, for some 9,000 tons of copper were 
taken at £25 per ton, compared with 8,000 tons in the 
previous year, while identical quantities 
were taken at selling value in each year. But the major 
accounting fact, so far as Rhodesian Selection Trust share- 
holders (whose sole interest is in 64.07 per cent. of Mufu- 
lira’s capital) are concerned, is the heavily increased burden 
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of taxation. Owing to the introduction of Excess Profits 
Tax and the increased standard rate, the tax provision has 
been increased from £270,000 to £459,000, and even the 
reduction in the reserve provision from £150,000 
to £125,000 still leaves the maintained Mufulira dividend 
uncovered to the extent of a i £9,000. The 
following table presents the results of Maufulira and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust as a composite picture : — 
Years to June 30 
Mufulira Copper ‘on 1937 1938 1939 
i ut 
eae ee conene 37,230 52,436 59,616 


TOMS) — nn neecsecccccccesceceers 
Average cost perton({)...... 27.659 26.058 23.527 


Average price per ton (£) ... 49.303 46.891 43.026 
ES Si celiac ccees 1,777,002 2,458,747 2,565,030 
Surplus, after directors’ re- 
muneration, etc. ............ 810,907 1,101,884 1,171,431 
Debenture interest ............ 80,909 18,705 tia 
Replacements reserve ...... 80,000 115,000 130,000 
BRIN csi ccecese cdi ctiecs. 75,000 270,000 459,000 
Shares— 
SINE <nckcuanasunineiasenith 516,415 698,179 582,371 
i Stnidinnivpuactiesasienah 336,248 487,360 466,353 
FOSETVE .......000esee- oes 150,000 125,000 
C. frwd. (after adjustments) 133,205 139,558 130,576 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Dividends and _ interests 
received (gross) ..........-. 294,454 431,891 432,905 
Dividend paid ...........+5+: 64,602 396,903 441,004 
Dividend (%) — ........se+000s 10 15 1625 


That Rhodesian Selection Trust directors have decided 
to increase the dividend rate from 15 per cent. to 163 
per cent. argues a lively confidence on their part in the 
prospects of Mufulira under wartime conditions. Profits 
should, indeed, be satisfactory. But Mr Chester Beatty, 
in his statement to shareholders circulated with the 
accounts, emphasises the heavy burden of Excess Profits 
Tax which will fall on Mufulira, for the company’s profits 
in the standard years were on operations far below 
their present scale. Moreover, Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
since it does not hold 90 per cent. or more of Mufulira’s 
capital, will also be liable to E.P.T. on its income from 
Mufulira—which represents virtually its entire revenue. 
So confident are the directors that this anomaly of double 
taxation will be altered that no provision for E.P.T. has 
been made in the Rhodesian Selection Trust accounts. it 
is an inequitable position, which clearly calls for revision. 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 5s. shares stand at 14s. 6d., to 
yield £6 3s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits——-This week’s 
analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 191 covers 
42 companies, whose net profits of £2,650,000 compare 
with £3,148,000, showing a fall of 16 per cent. Aggregate 
net profits of 1,942 companies ing in 1939 to date 
are £233,038,000, or 8 per cent. less than the total of 
£253,438,000 earned by the same companies a year earlier. 
The week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and on 
page 182 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 185 of this issue. 
Sir Louis Sterling informed shareholders of Herrburger, 
Brooks that liquid assets of the company almost equalled the 
issued capital, other liabilities amounting to only £13,502. 
At the meeting of Beau Sejour Rubber, Mr Oliver H. 
Meares estimated that the current year’s harvest would 
exceed 600,000 Ibs., at an all-in cost of not more than 6d. 
per Ib. At the meeting of fohore Rubber Lands, Mr H. M. 
Graham disclosed that the company’s standard production 
assessment had been increased in 1939 and that the estates 
were reported in good order. At the meeting of Booker 
Brothers, McConnell, at which the amalgamation with 
Corentyne Sugar Company was approved, Sir Alfred P. 
Sherlock declared that the merger would give the company 
an output equal to 5 per cent. of total United Kingdom 
sugar consumption. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


Thursday, when semi-short 
oad and industrials advanced, 
the market’s appearance has been dull. 
There has been no general reversal of 
trend, but occasional small declines 
have been in contrast with the improve- 
ments of recent weeks. Movements, 
however, are rarely significant, and 
business remains on a small scale. 

It was perhaps only to be expected 
that some profit-taking should check 
progress in the gilt-edged market. ‘The 
week started with some realisation, 
which, though not heavy, more than 
offset buying support. Perpetual stocks 
lost up to about 4, and though the 
dated issues also were affected, the de- 
clines were more limited. Recovery 
ensued, however, in small stages, so 
that by mid-week net changes were 
small. Dated stocks have proved 
steadier on the whole than the undated 
issues. Home corporations were 
neglected, while Dominion _ stocks 
gained persistently. The latter were 
somewhat in contrast on Monday with 
the temporary setback in local stocks, 
and this contrast was also to be found 
in foreign bonds. There was some 
shortage of Far Eastern bonds, and 
both Japanese and Chinese loans rose 
appreciably except on Tuesday, when 
denials that megotiations had been 
opened caused some hesitancy. Argen- 
tine and other South American issues 
again improved. In the continued 
absence of news of compensation terms, 
interest in home rails sagged, and small 
losses were widespread, apart from a 
firmer tendency in mid-week, especially 
in debenture stocks. The upward trend 
in Argentine rails was not maintained 
throughout the week. 


* 


In the earlier part of the week dull 
conditions and slightly easier prices 
were the rule in the industrial market. 
By Wednesday, however, a steadier tone 
was apparent, and there was a little 
broadening of activity. Iron and steel 
Shares were dull to begin with, except 


Certain Standard _re- 
sponded to the good dividend, and air- 
craft issues remained unin- 


firm but 
teresting. Textiles followed the general 
trend, and recovered after slight initial 
weakness. Rayon shares responded in 


from Amsterdam, Though market 
leaders have been Mexican 
Eagle were bid up on Tuesday, while 
the feature of the week has been a 
moderate recovery in Trinidad issues. 
The improvement in the commodity 
price imparted a harder tone to rubber 
shares, advances being general though 
fractional. Tea shares have been a good 
market this week. 


* 


The mining market was dull after the 
week-end. Movements among produc- 
ing issues were narrowly irregular. De- 
veloping shares faltered on Monday but 
improved later in the week on news 
that the South African Government is 
considering financial assistance for de- 
veloping companies short of funds. 
Finance issues have followed the irre- 
gular trend of producing mines. West 
Africans have been affected by slight 
selling pressure. Rhodesian coppers 
were marked down after the week-end 
on disclosure in leading companies’ 
accounts of the burden of taxation, but 
support was encountered at the lower 
levels. Other base metals have been 
quiet, the increase in the tin quota for 
the current quarter doing little more 
than maintain tin share prices at pre- 
vious levels. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


' 
1939 | Tout rt ret 
Bargainst; 7998 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 





Oct. 27 3,530 | 5,905 | 74 113-8 
» 30, 3,925 6580 741 | 1137 
» 31, 3,760 | 6/20 | 73:2 1137 

Nov. 1' 3,830 | 5,575 73-6 | 114-0 
» 2) 3,985 | 5685 | 74 114-2 
1939 

High... | =| BBO «123-5 

Mar.10 Jan. 3 

tat’... ‘ 66-4 | 109-6 

{ | Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 
Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1. 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of fixed- 
interest securities for October measures 
the sharp recovery in gilt-edged stocks 
and fixed-interest securities since the 
end of September. The index for Old 
Consols has jumped from 110.5 to 120.6 
(December 31, 1928 = 100) though the 
latter figure is still 7.2 points below the 
level for October, 1938. It is hoped to 
publish a selection of the Actuaries’ 
equity indices for October next week. 
The usual monthly particulars of fixed- 
interest securities are given below: — 


[Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


(and No. of |—-----—- 











ies) | ce. 25, | Sept: 26,| Oct. 32, 
| 1938 |"'1939 || 1939 
19% Consols 127-8 | 110-5 | 120-6 
Riles. tack deb. (14) | 119-7 | 98-6 | 103-1 
Misc. pref. (26 112°4 | 93-9 98-9 
Yields (%) 

Group eee ieee a 
Oct. Oct. 31, 
ie | ose "| 1999 
Console ...:..++ 3-49 | 4:04 | 3-70 
214% Comal wove | 3-49 | 4-08 | 3:70 
Misc. ind. pref. ...... 4:38 | 5:22 | 4-95 








New York 


WITH no marked developments in 
Europe this week, Wall Street has found 
no basis on which to establish a de- 
finite trend. Prices have gradually 
eased and markets have been sluggish. 
Steel issues were offered on Tuesday 
and other leading war stocks slipped 
back in sympathy. Aircraft shares, 
despite good dividend announcements, 
failed to offer any resistance. The Dow 
Jones industrial average eased from 
153.21 at the close on Monday to 
151.60 om Wednesday. On the bond 
market, Government issues have been 
firmer this week, but speculative rails 
have not been tested. Iron Age estimates 
steel mill activity at 93.0 per cent. of 
capacity, an increase of 1 per cent. on 
the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

Oct. Oct, - Oct. 

19, 26, 19, 26, 

1939 1939 , 1939 1939 

1. Rails and |Shell Union... 15 = 141 
Transpert Vac.... 1334 1334 
Atchison ...... 3214 3Olg}Stan. Oil Cal. 2814 275 





Balt. & Ohio... 754 714|Stan. Oil N.J. 4753 4815 
Ches. & Ohio nt 4214| Texas ......... 4714 4714 





G.N. Ry. Pf. 297 
eo ah me 151g 4. Manufacturing 
-Y. Cent 2078 | Briggs ......... 5 
Pac. 11% 11igie a, 


P 1 R 26 5 BE wcccce 

ennsylv. R. 2514 

Southern Pac. 177 1634| fui Acnin pol pole 

Southern Rly. 201 1 Airpin 2973 291, 
: y- 202 20'8| Douglas Air... 8314 845; 

Union Pac. ... 1021g 10058) United Aircit. 47 463, 

2. Yast — — = ian 

mmunications (Vupont ...... 

Am. W’works 1354 123,|Gen. Electric 415g 405, 

Con. Edison 313, 3131| West’hse Elec 116 1133g 

Col.Gas&El. 71g 7 one gg — tm 

N. American Eo 4 

Pac. — & El. 3034 2 he Manvie Cle site 

Pub N.J. 406; ° vie 

United Corp. 235 Ob Corn Prods.... 6212 62 

Un. GasImp. 14 1414|J 1Case&Co. 81 81 


Amer. Tel. ... 1665 16714| Gliddem ...... 19 1814 
Westn. Union 3314 315 EastminKdk lol 162 
fed nt. . 4 Ei eews «.:....- 371, 


8) 20th Cen. Fox 1553 143, 


3. Extractive and 
Metal |5. Retail Trade, etc. 


es. ane = \Mont. Ward. 5612 541, 
Republic St... 271g 261g| Sears Roebek 8433 8412 
U.S. Steel ... 7634 741g, Woolworth ... 4153 411, 
Am. Metal ... 2712 2634|Nat- airy ... 1658 16 

Am. Smelting 5512 53 Am. Tob.B. 815g 81 

Anaconda ... 3334 327, Nat. Distillers 2412 24), 

40 3812 

Int. Nickel ... 4012 401|°° Finance 

Kennecott ... 407g 3934|Comcel. Credit 475g 467s 
U.S. Smelt.... 64 62!2\Com.Inv. Tr. 53 52 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 | 
. | Oct.| Nov. 





High * ke 
Low ig! 18, | i > 
Apr. Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| “12 4 
oe ? | : — 
347 Ind’ls 92-8 114-5 123-4, 114 9 112-0 
32 Rails... 23-3¢, 32-5 | 33-0, 33 3} 32-1 
Utili 77:8 | 89-9¢ 86-2) 87-5, 86-8 
ganegerens } ; 
419 Stocks 79°31 95-6 95:91 97-2, 94-9 
Av. yield®... 4-42%$)3-31% 3-69%|3 63% |3-76% 


Be _} High | Low ; 
* 50 Common Stocks. t Aug. 2nd. { Aug. 23rd. 
DarLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 

pace seinen 
Oct. 26 | Oct. 27 | Oct. 28 | Oct. 30 | Oct. 31) Nov. 1 


127-1 | 126-5 | 126-1 | 125-9 | 124 6 | 124-7 
7939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 96-8 
April 8th. 


eign lee 8 ilesitt Age. 
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Tora, Deacincs in New York 

| Stock Exchange 
939 See 
, | Shares | Bonds 
000’s $000’s 

oinmsiiaad a. ; ee 

sent, TE ctemneynien | 1,680 9,290 
one pte 1,060 6,290 
Te cietinbes 480 3,390 
DR a ieibiaieslh 640 5,700 
NO as 1,010 7,170 
November 1 .....----++- 790 6,580 


Canada 


THE war continued to exercise an en- 
livening influence upon Canadian stock 
markets in October. With a revival of 
both investment and _ speculative 
activity, something like a boom has been 
in progress. Apart from stocks which 
will be unaffected by the war, prices 
have advanced over a wide range, air- 
craft and munitions stocks being out- 
standing favourites. The impression 
now prevails, however, that their profits 
will be drastically curtailed by taxation. 
Pulp and paper stocks have also forged 
further ahead and construction stocks 
were active early in the month since a 
great deal of construction work will be 
involved in the Empire’s air training 
programme. Western grain issues have 
also improved, while liquor stocks have 
moved ahead in the belief that imports 
will be restricted. Later in the month 
higher quotations were recorded for tex- 
tiles and the utilities. Base metal stocks 
have advanced steadily but gold stocks 
have changed little on balance. The 
“Investors” Index of the Bureau of 
Statistics which stood at 100.2 on Sep- 
tember 29th, and was almost unchanged 
at 100.6 on October 4th, rose to 105.1 
on October 15th. The bond market has 
been active and strong, the Bureau’s 
index of long-term stocks having risen 
from the year’s low of 108.5 for the 
week ending September 14th to 111.2 
for the week ending October 12th. 


Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1, | 
1939 1939 | sede alte 


Bell Tel. ...... 161 164%g\Int. Petrol ... 241) 265s 


Can. Car....... 151 175g/Brazil Trac. 3, 7 
Do. prefd. ... 2615 30 "Brit. Col. we 
Power Corp. 934 1llg) Power “A” 23 26 
Dom: Mines 2612 29 eT ec, 212 
Hollinger ... 13 1414\Can. Cement 673 = 734 
McIntyre ... 48 5634/Int. Nickel 45lo 487, 
B. of Montr’l. 189 210 (Massey Harris 75g 71g 
Bk. of Nova ee ontreal Lt. 2934 30 
R. Bk. of Can. 178 175 |Shawi = we 
C. Bk. 154 16210, Water 


Can. Pac. - 734 634 Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow 10 97—° Canada ...... 83lp 86l2 


Forei gn Bourses 


Paris 
Oct. Oct. 

3% Rentes €7-10 70-85 — va 
4%Rts."17 69-20 74:25) Reunis .. 395 500 
jue Rio Tinto 2,010 2 
France ... 5,800 asso Dutch... 63,100 65°350 
Credit ‘Mex Eagle 37-00 61-00 
Lyonnais 1,190 1,322 156-00 170-00 
Suez Canal 14,900 16,490 Ford ...... 39-00 55-00 
Wag. Lits. 33-00 35-75 Johnnies ... (6) 310 
(6) No quotation. 

Berlin 

- Oct. | Sept. Oct. 
<x 27, | > 27, 
1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
Bank. 5 Hals 
AEG... 115-25 114-62 eR ke 201-00 195-50 
Parben In.156-88 157-87, Stahlw. 93- : 
Rh.Stahlw 123-00 126-25 Hanan ae 37-98 Se 62 
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Amsterdam 
Oct. Nov. ; - x “— 
> i > > 
1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
212% Dutch 63 6573 A.K.U. 287g 301116 


515%, Ger.* 10 11’ Ford Motor 330 319 


Philips Lp. 13614 14014 DeliB.To. 108 121 
55, Ryl. Dutch 283 27358 
—— SHand. Am. 370 399 


Lever Bros. 
&Unilever.. 931g 100li¢. 
* With transfer certificate. 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 4, i939 —— versions Money 
Nil 


To the Public il 


To Shareholders ... Nil Nil 
oy S.E. Introduction 60,000 63,750 
% oe © 4,358,706 14,009,237 
i Certs., week 
to 28,1939... 150,000 150,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date arnt Conversions 
1939 (New Basis)... 122,256,661 99,730,719 
1938 (New Basis)... 253,852,239 232,105 829 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,586 156,723 
1938 (Old Basis)... 183,402,695 162,636,380 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. F 
UK. “er UK.” Counties 
1939 (New Basis) 72,119,053 25,365,934 9732 
1938 (New Basis) 177,886,251 ao 2,850,177 


1939 (Old Basis) 33,996,632 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 137,188,327 22,627,981 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) gre a.206416 46,862,663 
1938 (New Basis) 137,374,908 16,122,721 78,608,200 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,308,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,391,813 9,847,005 27,397,562 
Notse.—* Old Basis ” includes only blic issues 
he. all 4 capital in Se veeuhaten t deal 
new ° 
has been granted. 


Year to date 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company.—Tenders to be invited for 
£350,000 5 per cent. ten-year preference 
stock at minimum of par. Company 
will also place with Seymour Pierce and 
Company £150,000 4} per cent. ten- 
year debenture stock at a net price of 99. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 

Company Results of the Week.— 
Profit of PERAK RIVER HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER have been seriously 
affected by reduced tin output in 1938-39, 
the monthly load being reduced from 
85 to 50 per cent. Current prospects are, 
however, much brighter owing to quota 
increases. Total profits of DAILY MAIL 
AND GENERAL TRUST, 62 per cent. 
of whose investments are in newspaper 
and newsprint businesses, have fallen from 
one to £191,353. LAMBERT 

IRROTHERS have ienced a dis- 


appointing fall in 
123,193 to (55,737, but the 15 net cent. 
vidend i ed after crediting a 


3 


five years’ 
arrears are enti cleared off. 
BIRMINGHAM SMALC AR acco 
shows total profits of £8538 against 
£630,424. Expansion the undertaking 
is reflected in the consolidated balance 
sheet, which shows fixed assets 
£6,013,900 gross against £5,551,688, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Brown Bayley’s Steel Works.—fo; 
year to July 31, 1939, net profit is £128,784 
(£154,449). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 15 per cent. tax free. 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and En. 
~—Profit for year to June 30, 


1939, after depreciation, £286,609 
(£193,520, when £70,000 was charged for 
depreciation). erence shareholders 


receive 6 per cent. for current year and 30 
per cent. for 5 years 1932 to 1936. To 
contingencies, £50,000 (£100,000). To 
pane reserve, £100,000 (£45,000). Carry 
orward, £44,897 (£20,238). Cash stands 
at £514,524 against £40,783. 


London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way.—This company states that no infor- 
mation can yet be made available regarding 
the financial proposals of the Government, 
Interest on the 5 per cent. redeemable 
debenture stock, 1952, will be paid on 
November 15th. 


United States Steel Corporation.— 
Net income for third quarter 1939, 
$10,420,000 ($1,309,761 for June quarter 
and a net loss of $5,847,791 for September 
quarter of 1938). After preferred dividend 
balance per common share is 47c. (Dr. 57c. 
and $1.40.) For first nine months of 1939 
net income — $12,390,000 against 
$12,150,000 or $3.44 per preferred share. 


Peruvian Corporation.—Gross _re- 
ceipts year to June 30, 1939, £804,092 

948,631); met receipts, £93,943 

144,587) ; debit balance for year, after 
fixed charges, etc., £266,665 against a debit 
of £201,699 ; deficit at net revenue carried 
forward increased from £1,243,390 to 
£1,510,055. 


Central Railway.— For 
year to June 30, 1939, gross receipts are 
£9,421,112, against £9,315,262; working 
ating profit, £2,246,715 (£1,913,831). De- 
duct exchange loss, £962,984 (£915,040); 
add other income, £32,757. Debenture in- 
terest, etc., absorbs £1,280,559. Surplus 


is £35,929, making carry forward 
£263,963 (£228,034). Of receipts, 
passengers, £2,302,103 (£2,483,553); 


goods, £5,607,457 (£5,233,916). 


Self and Company.—Mr H. 
Gordon Selfridge, Junior, has resigned 
from the boards of this company and of 
William Whiteley, Ltd. He retains his 
connection with the Gordon Selfridge 
Trust and Selfridge Provincial Stores. 


Perak River Hydro-Electric.—Work- 
ing revenue fell from £500,662 to £246,455 
in year to July 31, 1939. Expenses of 


eneration, £26,691 (£95,017);  distri- 
ution, £38,916 50,516) 5 ent, 
£18,494 (£18,575). Net profits, £55,374 


(£179,638). 
against 6 


is 
i cent. Carry-forward, £4,889, 
against 


19,921. 

- Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
td.—Company’s imi statem 
discussed in The ist, October 21, 
1939, page 100. The combined balance- 
sheet of the company and its subsidiaries 
shows that floating assets have risen from 
4,101,524 to £4,763,174, Fixed assets, 
2,774,212 (£2,465,817). T ; profit, 
848,538 (£630,424). Ordinary vidend 

uced from 10 to 6 per cent. Carry- 
forward, £280,154 (£212,624). 


Deity Mott and General Trust, Ltd- 
—Divi received in Bg to Sept- 
ember 30, 1939, £191,353 (£354,832). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 8} to 34 
per cent., free of income tax. Investment 
reserve, {£938,876 (£920,527). 

year caer artnet Tae (133,000) 
to June 30, 1939, £81 3040). 
o siorccunet Gibrecbetion, 7,490 


12,082). T and N.D.C,,_nil 
14.500). Net profit, £72,256 (£105,058) 
ivi and bonus is mai r ae? 
cent. Carry + forward, 
(100,788). 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Industry and Trade 


Dearer Steel.—On November Ist steel prices were 
increased by about 10 per cent.; this more than cancels 
the reductions made at the beginning of the year. Price 
changes for representative materials are given below: — 


CHANGES IN IRON AND STEEL PRICEs 


(per ton) _ 

Reduction on Increase on 

January Ist November Ist 
£ 8. £s d. 
Pig irOm .....eeeseeeeeeeenees 07 6 09 0 
BEGG eciscepiveruinvosinscess 010 0 100 
Joists, sections ............ 012 6 1 00 
PIAOGS scdasccsscasiensdotevees 017 6 100 
Re-rolled products, tested 018 Of 140 
SOC. occocdscgvecscqeepeceqen 0 17 6 


t¢ 12s. for untested material. 


The advance in prices has been prompted by the heavy 
rise in the cost of imported materials, due largely to higher 
freight rates. While shipowners are quick to refer to the 
disparity between the controlled rates and those obtained 
by neutrals, the controlled rates themselves, in whose 
determination the shipowners have an important voice, are 
far above pre-war rates. The fact is that the cost of 
imported ore, for example, has risen by about 75 per cent., 
largely because of the jump in freight rates. In all fair- 
ness, the iron and steel industry could scarcely be asked 
to shoulder the increase in the price of imported materials, 
especially as domestic conversion costs are also advanc- 
ing. It has therefore been decided to raise a fund for 
compensating steel producers for the rise in the cost of 
imported materials; this fund is to be constituted by the 
addition to prices announced on November Ist. A policy 
of varying prices with changes in costs is, of course, open 
to criticism; but in this particular instance there is un- 
doubtedly some justification for compensation. Since no 
compensation is being paid for the rise in domestic costs, 
the profits of the industry are likely to fall rather than to 
rise. If the industry had followed the example of many 
others which raised their prices to cover the general in- 
crease in costs with “something in hand” for a further 
advance, it would have invited strong criticism. It is to be 
hoped that the Controller of the industry will be able in 
= to withstand pressure for indiscriminate price 
advances, 


* * * 


Jump in Retail Trade.—The monthly retail trade 
returns prepared by the Bank of England and published in 
the Board of Trade Journal are among the few statistical 
series which have not been discontinued. The figures for 
September, the first month, of the war, are particularly 
interesting in that they reflect the reaction of the 
public and the effect of the re-distribution of the popula- 
tion as a result of evacuation. In comparing the figures 
of last September with those of the corresponding month 
‘ast year, it must be remembered, however, that the crisis 
in September, 1938, gave rise to a fall in the demand for 
apparel and household and furnishing goods and to a sharp 
The sae a cee ae les’ Seaenobe. 

t value average daily sales in tember 

ee an increase of 13.9 per cent. over the figure for 
Corresponding month last year. Although average prices 
have shams an ected attended ied of tnt cont of 
living rose by 6.5 per cent. between October 1, 1938, and 
October 1, 1939), there can be no doubt that the out- 
break of war has consumers to lay in stocks. 
The increase in purchases of food and perishables, at 11.7 
pra cent., was below the average. Purchases of clothing 
: owed a marked expansion and there was a heavy demand 
or blankets and blackout materials. Business in the furnish- 


VALUE OF SALES AND STOcKs COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 
(a) By Groups of Merchandise 





Average Daily Sales | 














ee 

February— om 

September | September 
a % % 
Non-Food Merchandise :— | 

Piece-goods bindneteredeithasceeheacecve | +37°9 + 0-1 — 32 
Women’s wear.. Nagin eianassiuat Abesess | +163 + 43 — 1:2 
Men’s and boys’ wear .............. | +17°9 + 49 + 0-4 
Boots and shoes .............csss000 +36°7 + 9-7 — 7:4 
Furnishing Diitbiesinsend Nil — 1:8 + 0-1 
we eehudiiiintanatesedanesieen sud — 3-2 + 1:3 
Uieeeniaiecaanes +11: + 3-4 + 3-1 
Sports and travel ...........00eee000 + 0-6 -—- 2-9 — 2°55 
and unallocated.... +17-3 + 6°4 -— 0-1 
Total—Non-food merchandise +16°4 + 38 1:3 
Food and Perishables ............... +41-7 + 3-8 20:9 
Total—All Departments...... +13-9 + 3-8 0-1 





(6) By Geographical Divisions 


| Non- | Food | | 








Food and | Total | Stocks 
Merchan-| Perish- | Sales | (at cost) 
os dise | ables | 
District , 
| 
End 
| September Squen- 
OE i ctiiinictietasicns | +16-3 | + 8-7 | 412-3 | + 2-2 
dete cescasessincasstenie +289 | 413-2 | 420-4 | — 1-7 
North-West ......-ssccscssssscsssseeseses | +28-1 | +12-6 | +200 | — 1-7 
Midlands and South Wales ......... +347 | +17-1 | 423-7 | + 0-7 
South of England.............-......... | 435-2 | +18-2 | +262 | + 36 
London—Central and West End... | —28°4 | ~—21-7 —27°5 — 2:0 
London—Suburban........0.0+.+..-.2. [+03 | +28 | +29 | +14 
| } { 








ing, hardware and sports and travel departments was less 
satisfactory. It is noteworthy that, in spite of the sharp in- 
crease in food sales, the value of retailers’ stocks at the 
end of September was no less than 20.9 per cent. higher 
than a year ago. Moreover, retail stocks of clothing 
have shown little reduction except in the case of boots 
and shoes. Analysed on a geographical basis, the returns 
show a sharp decline (— 27.5 per cent.) in sales in 
Central and West End London. In Suburban London, how- 
ever, they were as high as a year ago. All other districts, 
on the other hand, show a substantial increase. 


* * * 


Fall in Overseas Trade.—A fall in the volume 
of British oversea trade was to be expected in the first 
month of war. The unavoidable delay in the organisation 
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of a comprehensive convoy system, the commandeering of 
vessels to transport the Expeditionary Force to France, 
the closing of the Mediterranean for three weeks, and the 
cutting off of all German and most Scandinavian trade, all 
contributed to this decline. Compared with September, 
1938, the value of British imports fell by one-third 
and of British exports by 42 per cent., while the 
value of transit trade fell by 56 per cent. But it 1s 
impossible to tell how far these changes are due 
to changes in quantities and how far to movements in 
price; the trade returns for September publish only the 
summary tables of the total values of the major classes, 
and no quantities are given. The interruption of trade with 
the Baltic countries is reflected in the decline of {14.7 





U.K. Imports AND Exports (£000) 





1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Canoe Comoe 





cent. 
ttl isiatckiseessenceess 87,844 | 74,991 | 49,924 |— 7, —33-4 
Baus MRD -c vassacscceoms 44.263 | 39,809 | 23,087 |— 16,722 —42-0 
oh aliiaathitnbaile | 5,206 | 38 | 2,371 |— 1,667) —41-3 
Toual Exports a lla 469 43,847 25,458 {— 18,309) ~41-6 
- cao enter F248 | : 1,274 |— 1,6 | —56°3 

Nine Months ended September 
Ne i sscetnana nants 742,566 | 691,014 | 655,686 |— 35,328 — 5:1 
hile iipes 20s 305,652 | 346, 5709 |— 9,951) — 2-9 
ONC | 59,375 75 |— 7,669 —16°7 
Total BEpOrts ............000r00ee 445,027 | 393,004 | 375,383 — 17,621 — 4°5 
Excess of Imports over Exports 297,539 | 298,010 | 280,303 — 17,707, — 5-9 
Transhipments under Bond... | 1 4:2 


... | 27,747 | 23,868 | 22,864 — 1,004 — 








millions between September 1938 and 1939 in the value 
of imports of food and drink and of £1.4 millions in the 
value of imported wood. A considerable recovery in 
British foreign trade will probably be recorded in the 
October returns. 


* * * 


Cotton Reorganisation Postponed.—The long- 
debated schemes for the statutory reorganisation of the 
cotton industry have now been postponed for the duration 
of the war. The Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) (Post- 
ponement) Bill which was passed on Tuesday has this 
effect. In ordinary circumstances the provisions of the 
original Act concerning the elimination of redundant 
machinery and the establishment of minimum prices would 
automatically have come into force on November 4th. The 
reasons for t are plain. War demands have 


_ already begun to absorb excess capacity, and so far as 


price control is still required it should be aimed at impos- 
ing a maximum rather than a minimum. But the reasons 
against leaving the industry entirely to its own devices are 
even plainer. On the negative side, Lancashire must be 
safeguarded against a repetition of the utterly disastrous 
over-capitalisation which took place at the end of the last 
war. And on the positive side the cotton industry must be 
encouraged to make the most of the opportunity which the 
war offers to put production on the most efficient basis and 
to recover some of the lost export markets. Military de- 
mands which are at present keeping a considerable propor- 
tion of the industry busy cannot continue on their present 
expanding scale, and in any case they could never employ 
all Lancashire’s capacity. Quite obviously exports must play 
an increasing part in the upward movement. No better field 
could be found for that expansion of export industry which 
is so badly needed. The fact that the cotton industry 
employs so much female labour is a safeguard against any 
undue drain on man-power which may yet be needed in the 
fighting forces. But these benefits will not be secured with- 
out conscious regulation, and it is welcome news that a 
Cotton Control to fix maximum prices, arrange priorities 
and collect returns for stocks is in contemplation. A case 
could easily be made out for empowering such a Control to 
fix minimum as well as maximum prices. The original Act 
should in any case come into operation as soon as the war is 
over, and any experience in the working of minimum price 
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regulations would be valuable. Even if such regulations 
were never used during the war no harm would be done. 


* * © 


More Wage Increases.—The upward trend in wage 
rates has continued in the past week. Dock workers 
have been granted an extra shilling a day, a concession 
which will benefit some 120,000 men; this rise follows a 
similar increase granted in 1937. A war bonus of 10 per 
cent. on existing time and piece rates has been granted 
to 30,000 workers in the women’s garment trade in Lon- 
don; it is hoped that the rise will be extended to cover 
all workers in this trade throughout the country. A dele- 
gate conference of the Mineworkers’ Federation has 
accepted by a majority vote an offer of the colliery owners 
of an addition to wage rates of 8d. a shift for men and 
of 4d. a shift for boys. This increase will apply nation- 
ally and is estimated to cost about £54 millions a year. 
The Jute Trade Board, which was faced with an appli- 
cation for a 25 per cent. rise in wage rates, has granted 
an immediate increase of 74 per cent., to be followed in 
January by a further increase of 5 per cent. An advance 
of 2s. per week for men and of ls. 6d. per week for women 
workers in certain textile centres was announced last 
Saturday; this increase, which has been granted on account 
of the rise in the cost of living, covers about 10,000 
workers, and will cost about £15,000 a year. 


* * * 


International Trade in Metals.—The cancellation 
this week of the existing export licences for tin has 
removed the last link between the non-ferrous metal trade 
in Great Britain and that in neutral countries. Before the 
war the greatcr part of the metal supplies of European 
countries was obtained the on Metal Ex- 
change, and practically all the world ing in these 
metals outside the United States was based on the London 
metal quotations. This trade is now at a standstill. Export 
of copper, lead and spelter was prohibited immediately 
before the outbreak of war, and the official prices enforced 
by the Ministry of Supply are completely out of touch 
with market conditions. The New York market cannot 
supply a substitute, since prices there are influenced more 
by conditions in the domestic trade than by the inter- 
national flow of supplies and demand. As supplies from 
the Empire are more than sufficient to meet the British 
demand, provided the initial dislocation of shipments 
due to the outbreak of war can be overcome, the return to 
more normal conditions on the London Metal Exchange 
would be of great value both to the domestic trade and to 
neutral countries. 


* * * 


Tin Prices.—Since the outbreak of the war tip 
prices abroad have risen far above the controlled London 
price. The International Tin Committee has attempted to 
bring foreign prices down to the controlled figure by suc- 
cessive increases in the quota. But despite the relaxation of 
restriction (on November 1st the quota for the fourth 
quarter of this year was raised from 70 per cent. to 100 
per cent. of the basic tonnages) tin still fetches a much 
higher price abroad than in England. For example, the 
current price in New York is £308 per ton against the 
controlled price of £230 per ton in London. As a result, 
supplies are naturally bei 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BOOKER BROS. McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CORENTYNE MERGER APPROVED 

An extraordinary general meeting of Booker Brothers McConnell 
and Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 14 Trinity 
Square, London, to consider resolutions increasing the capital and 
approving an agreement for amalgamation with the Corentyne Sugar 
Company, Limited. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (the Chairman) said that this was not a 
new idea, but wads to some extent the result of the friendly relations 
which had existed between the two companies for many years and 
the logical outcome of present-day conditions in British Guiana, 
where they were faced with increased taxation and labour difficulties. 
The amalgamation would strengthen their management and another 
great gain would be the substantial economies which would result; 
it was just as easy to sell 120,000 tons of sugar as 90,000, and they 
also eliminated possible competition. 

They proposed to exchange for every 12 shares of $1 each of the 
Corentyne Company two 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each and one fully paid ordinary share of £1. If the amalga- 
mation scheme was approved, the board had agreed to purchase the 
goodwill of Curtis Campbell and Company’s business in London 
for 20,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares or a payment 
in cash of £25,000, and had also arranged to take over the business 
of a subsidiary, Campbell Brothers, Carter and Company, Limited, 
at a price to be decided three years hence by their respective 
accountants, but not to exceed £2 for every £1 share. The nominal 
capital of that company was £25,000. It did a merchant business, 
and had been showing satisfactory profits for the past three years. 

The assets which they were taking over were more than twice the 
amount of the proposed new issue, while the estimated profits 
amounted to rather more than three times the interest required to 
meet the dividend on those shares. The proposed scheme would 
put the company into the position of being one of the leading sugar 
companies; in fact, they would represent not less than 5 per cent. of 
the total consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously and the proposed in- 
crease of capital was approved at a separate meeting of the 
preference shareholders. 





HERRBURGER, BROOKS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of Herrburger, Brooks, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Winchester House, E.C., 
Sir Louis Sterling (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: In my speech to you last year I stated that 
our trade, as with many others, was showing hesitancy in progress 
and that unfortunately that hesitancy still continued to be apparent. 
The international situation was then critical, and the most unfor- 
tunate aspect from our point of view was that the crisis occurred 
at a most important time, namely, the commencement of the winter 
trade season, and as a consequence our trade never had a chance 
of real recovery. Under these difficult circumstances, therefore, 
you may consider, as we do, that the results of the year’s trading 
may reasonably be considered satisfactory. 

The gress profit shows a considerable reduction, but this is 
offset to a large extent by reductions in expenditure. 

The financial position of the company is one of great strength. 
Liquid assets alone almost equal the issued capital of the company, 
While liabilities amount to £13,502 only, a large portion of which 
Provides for income tax liabilities accrued and accruing. 

The immediate future is uncertain, and with a less favourable 
financial position your directors might have been forced to recom- 
mend to you the conservation of the company’s resources, but they 
considered it only right to pass on to shareholders by way of dividend 
the profits made during the year, realising that income with a large 
number of people is at the moment difficult to maintain. A final 
dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, is 
recommended, and the carry-forward on profit and loss account is 
increased by £406 to £26,676. 
nc is undoubtedly a difficult time ahead. Your directors are 

y alive to the position and will do all they can to safeguard 
your interests and resources. The high standard of our products is 
being maintained, and during the past year we have increased the 
haves of Our world famous “ Schwander ” products, a new action 

aving been designed to fill the needs of the smaller type of upright 
“Te which modern tendency seems to lean. 

Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BEAU SEJOUR RUBBER COMPANY, 
“LIMITED 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


Mr Clive H. Meares, chairman, presiding at the a: i 
of the Beau Sejour Rubber Company, Limited, held aeane 
the 30th ultimo, said: — 

It is a great pleasure to present you with accounts showing a 
profit of £4,596, only £175 less than last year on a crop 
178,503 Ibs. less than the crop of the previous year. This sum 
with the profit carried forward from last year’s accounts, gives us 
£8,954 to deal with. We propose to again pay a dividend of 
4.16 per cent. (1d. per unit), leaving £4,803 to be carried forward. 

Our cost of production rose by $d. a lb., but our rubber 
fetched 1.08d. per lb. more. Buildings, bungalows, coolie lines and 
machinery figure at only £237, but their replacement value cannot 
be less than £6,000, which adds to the real value of our assets. 

Regarding the current year, we are following a policy of com- 
plete safety. We expect to harvest a crop of over 600,000 Ibs., or 
about 200,000 Ibs. more than in the past year. This larger crop 
should decrease estate costs, but freights, insurance, packing 
material, etc., will cost more. I hope our all-in costs will not 
exceed 6d. a Ib. 


GOOD FORWARD SALES 


We have already sold forward, October to June 30th, 151 tons 
of our crepe at a splendid price equivalent to lid. a Ib. London 
landed terms. We now have only about 60 tons of first grade and 
33 tons of off grades (which are fetching within 1d. a Ib. of first 
grade) left to dispose of. Including the July and August crops now 
sold, these forward sales will show us about £9,000 profit, while the 
90 odd tons unsold should net us at the very least £3,000 profit, 
or not less than £12,000 for the year—our best prospects for many 
years. 

These facts should result in an appreciation of our shares, which 
in September were quoted as low as 7}d., and even now are only 
priced at about 1s. 3d.—a figure obviously below their true value. 

Our liberal maturing policy of the past two years has resulted 
in an increase in our standard production of 100,000 to 
800,000 Ibs. Our reclearings and new plantations now amount to 
90 acres and will be further increased shortly. All are planted 
with budded rubber of the most modern clones. Several of these 
are very scarce and rare clones, practically unknown in Ceylon but 
very highly prized in Java. We hope before long to establish a 
connection for budwood sales from these valuable clones. The 
revenue per acre from the sale of budwood from scarce and wanted 
clones is, I believe, very substantial and a very valuable asset to the 
lucky estates specialising in them. I feel assured you can now look 
forward to a highly prosperous year and substantially increased 
dividends. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





JOHORE RUBBER LANDS, LIMITED 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Johore Rubber Lands, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Salisbury House, London. 

Mr H. M. Graham, the Chairman, said that during the year they 
had harvested a crop of 400,900 lbs. of rubber. Of that quantity, 
277,453 lbs. were sold in London at a price equivalent to approxi- 
mately 8d. per Ib. landed London. Sales in the East amounted to 
42,379 lIbs., and the balance, 81,068 Ibs. in stock on the estate as 
at March 31st last, had been taken into the accounts at cost. Com- 
pared with the previous year, their sales in London represented a 
reduction of no less than 155,841 Ibs., which, on the basis of the 
selling price realised, represented a loss of revenue equivalent to 
approximately £5,000. Their f.o.b. cost of 4.278d. per Ib. 
compared favourably with last year’s figure and must be 
considered very satisfactory, especially in view of the smaller crop 
harvested. 

After providing for depreciation and all other charges, the net 
profit for the year amounted to £1,708. It was recommended that 
a dividend of 2 per cent., less tax, be paid for the year and the 
amount carried forward would be £7,969. In recommending the 
payment of the dividend they had had to encroach on their carry- 
forward to a slight extent, but, owing to the better prices now 
ruling, it was felt that they were justified in doing so. 
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The visiting agent stated in a report received shortly before the 
close of the financial year that the estate was in very good order 
throughout and efficiently and economically managed. 

As regarded the future, the conditions which had reduced the 
profits during 1938-39 no longer existed. Export quotas for the 
current year should average 66 per cent., or approximately one- 
third greater than in the period under review. 


cteeainiaiieenatiiei attain 


Coal 


Most collieries are increasing their 
output, but the larger supplies are well 
taken up. There is some improvement 
in the export market in many districts 
and an increased demand from public 
utility undertakings. 


* 


Sheffield. — Industrial, locomotive 
and public utility demand is good, but 
household supplies are in excess of the 
rationed quantities. Coke business is 
very brisk. Substantial tonnages are 
being exported, but the bunker trade is 
quiet. 


a 


Glasgow.— The inland market ab- 
sorbs the major part of production. In- 
dustrial consumption is heavy and 
household buying has increased with the 
colder weather. Export of bunker sup- 
plies have been fully taken up. 


* 


Cardiff. The volume of traffic at 
the docks is above the year’s average 
weekly figures and inland deliveries are 
regular and adequate. An improved 
supply of neutral shipping is expected 


to lead to larger exports during the next 
few months. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Foreign in- 
quiry continues below expectatio - 
ticularly from Scandinavia, and eee 
are reports of German competition. 
Home trade is steady and increasing in 
Northumberland, though some Durham 
collieries are working short time. 


lron and Steel 
The new schedule of steel Prices was 
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In addition, their 


[INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Glasgow. — Pig iron makers are 
extremely busy and despite the high 
level of steel output manufacturers have 
many unexecuted orders. Business 1s 
still being placed, although long periods 
are needed for delivery. 


® 


Middlesbrough. — Foundry pig 
iron consumers continue to draw sup- 
plies from other districts and not from 
abroad in spite of the withdrawal of the 
import duty. The steelworks are unable 
to keep pace with Government and 
shipbuilding requirements. 

* 


Cardiff.— Tinplate production has 
increased to 72.1 per cent. of capacity 
and exports are well maintained. The 
increased steel prices have led to revised 
tinplate prices, which are now quoted at 
21s. 6d. per box f.o.t. works. 


* 


News from Abroad.—Deliveries 
against pre-war contracts have increased 
with improved transport facilities. An 
agreement for the exchange of French 
iron Ores against Belgian coal has im- 
proved the latter’s raw material posi- 
tion, but Belgium will not be able to 
meet the demands made upon her for 
steel. This is likely to lead to further 
price increases. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been on a smaller scale and buyers 
are likely to be cautious until there is 
more information about the control of 
prices. Raw cotton developments have 
been featureless, but the United States 
“cash and carry” policy, if adopted, 
may be a bullish factor in Liverpool. 
The Government purchase of 1,750,000 
cantars of Egyptian cotton has been 
welcomed. Cloth business is increas- 


ingly concentrated on Government con- 
tracts. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


It was announced this week that an 
agreement had been concluded for the 
supply over a year of 210,000 (short) 
tons of Canadian electrolytic copper to 
this country. In New York, prices of 
coke cer eee 

an was quieter 
than of late. On Wednesday, the Inter- 
national Tin Committee again raised the 
export quota for the current quarter, 
from 70 to 100 per cent. of the basic 
tonnages. At this level, permissible ex- 
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standard production assessment in 1939 had been increased and 

current year’s exports, therefore, might well be 40 per cent. to 

50 per cent. above those of the past year. In addition, the market 

price of the commodity had increased by approximately 24d. per Ib, 

He would be disappointed, therefore, if they could not present 

accounts a year hence which showed a decided improvement. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


ports would reach about 52,000 tons, 
but as minehead stocks have been largely 
sold and supplies will have to be covered 
by new production, it is doubtful if this 
tonnage will be reached. All export 
licences for tin have been suspended by 
the Ministry of Supply, in order to con- 
serve the home supplies; it is hoped that 
the increase in the international export 
allowances will assure consumers of 
adequate supplies and will lead to a re- 
duction in the American tin price, 
which is still at 55 cents per Ib. Accord- 
ing to Messrs A. Strauss and Company, 
Ltd., the world’s visible supplies of tin 
rose from 29,967 tons at the end of 
September to 37,175 tons at the end of 
October. New supplies in October, at 
19,100 tons, are 8,968 tons up on the 
month and world consumption rose by 
1,212 tons to 9,923 tons. 


Grains 


Drought persists in the south-west of 
the United States wheat belt, and ger- 
mination there is very poor. Inter- 
national markets have been steady and 
there is no sign of a further rise in 
prices. The slow export of Canadian 
grain has led to some congestion at the 
ports; shipments from Vancouver have 
been negligible since the war, owing to 
the long voyage to Europe. A similar 
state of congestion exists in Argentina, 
where the surplus of the 1938-39 crop 
is still largely unsold, and the new har- 
vest not far off. The British Ministry of 
Food raised last week the maximum 
price for home-grown wheat to 31s. 6d. 
per quarter. It is also proposed that, for 
purposes of calculating the wheat de- 
ficiency payments on the new crop, the 
accounting unit will be not the whole 
season but the periods between the 
changes in maximum prices; by this 
means, farmers who sold their wheat at 
the earlier price of 24s. per quarter will 
obtain a correspondingly larger pay- 
ment from the wheat quota. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .— Allocations of 
seeds and nuts to the crushing mills and 
refiners are on a fair scale and produc- 
tion continues steadily; prices to trade 
consumers will be published _later. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended October 28, 1939, 


total ordinary revenue was £17,758,000, 
ageinst ordinary expenditure of £ 16,102,000, 


and issues of £17,500,000 under the Defence 


Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 


defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £240,074,000, against 
£187,690,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 















Receipts into the Exchequer 
% (thousands) 
Esti- 1, ril 1,| Week | Week 
Revenue | mate, |1938, to|1939, to | ended 
19 Oct. 29, . 28,) .29, Oct.28, 
(6) | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
s Sa ee peter re 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax | 390, 76,510) 65,991 4,716) 5,972 
Sur-tax...... J 9,340; 10,0. 21 480 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 75, 42,890; 45,310' 1, 1,570 
Stamps...... 17, 11,530! 10,080' 1, 450 
N.D.C.... 25, 8,940' 14,310 630 
Other Inl 

Revenue 

Duties 670, 420| 20| 20 








































Customs 4,716) 6,785 
Excise ...... 73,856, 1,235] 1,346 
Total Cust 
and Excise | 372,450 5,951| 8,131 
Motor Dutie: 623 
= (Net = 
PO Font. ae ee 
wn 
Rec. from 7” 
Sun. Loans 39 
Rec. 46 
Tonal Ord. 
scat 995,180! 377 15,418) 17,758 
deg" | me srnaay aaasnt sae 
P.O. and 
B'dcasting | 83,449 42,310) 44,846) = 1,950 
Total . 420,267, 447,721 17,918 19,708 
‘s | ~Tseues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
Expenditure | Bei. | Apel b| Agri, Week | Week 
mate, [19 1939, to) ended | ended 
1939-40 Oct. 29,\Oct. 28, 'Oct.29, 
(b) 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
“ORDINARY Pe eget | a Se 
Int. & Man. 
— 230,000} 132,017) 137, 566 
teland... 
er Cons. - 
Fund Ser. | 7,200 





Total .., 247,200 38,022 145,625 
Dino Sy, 1183711) 421,923 onsr7 
loans* ... 1686141|421,923| 632,127 
Total Ord, | 
Expend.... 1430911] 559,945) 637,002' 20,131) 16,102 






864 
19,371) 15,238 







Total ... 1514360 


met from 


~~ 22,63 
Detence Laan At after addition of issues under 
Credit ; allows for 
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Finance 


not allowing for issues to sinking funds 
since April 1, 1939. 


Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 


tn (£ thousands) 
reas bills...... 17,012 | Pub. Dept. Adv.... 1, 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 150 | Pees 
War Ln. Acts sores 66 

_17,228 | 1,100 
P.O. end Tel Yo a (Net) 

-O. an b on SD piitodaans caetkessade 400 
N. Atlantic Shi i a iuiaitlliina tA kanccaxbeniacieniele 40 
Anglo-Turkish Arms Credit .............cccc0se0eee 13 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ............sccscesceeee 75 
Bullion Advances ..........ccccccscececeecececeeeecees 20 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from | 


April 1, 1939, to October 28, 1939, are 
shown below :— 


ds) 


(£ thousan 
Exp..... 637,002 { Ord. Rev. .......... 




















Ordi 402,881 
Issues under Def. Dec. in blces. .... 30 
Loan Acts ..... 140,750 | Gross borr. 386,668 
Misc. Issues (net) 5,874 | Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,953 
_______| Net borrowing ... 380,715 
783,626 783,626 
FLOATING DEBT 
eM ____& millions) 
Treasury aye and 
Bills | Advances | Total 
PORE SR SE si aeaaitadil line Float- 
Date | 1 | Float~ “ing 
Ten- | 7, Public) of | Debt sets 
der | **P | Depts. Eng- | 
1938 | Sons | 
Oct. (29 522 | pre =o 
July 22 | 499-0 558-1| 43-1 | |1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 |504-0/ 564-9) 46:3 | (1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 |510-0/| 568-5) 46-9 | |1125-4) 615-4 
x» 12 |510-0| 570-7) 45-5 | |1126-2) 616-2 
» 19 |510-0/570-1| 47-5 | /1127-6| 617-6 
» 26 |510-0| 583-1) 45-3 | '1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 /618-3| 49-2 | '1167-5| 667-5 
» 9 |495-0/633°3| 47:9 | 4-7 1180-9) 681-2 
x» 16 | 500-0/ 652-1) 50-5 | |1202-6| 702-6 
» 23 | 505-0/|663-7| 47-5 | \1216-2) 701-2 
» 30 | 510-0 | 676-8) 49-1 | 1235-9) 725-9 
Oct. 7 |518-0| 703-1| 47-3 | 1268-4, 750°4 
»» 14 | 531-0 | 699-8) 52-6 | 11283°4) 752-4 
» 21 | 546-0 | 699-9| 49-0 | |1294-9| 748-9 
» 28 |561-0| 701-8! 47:9' ... (1310-7) 749-7 
TREASURY BILLS 
Sisk indictiisons ical a eaitieestndedapipcie 
Per 
Amount | Cent. 
i en 
wal | Applied Mini- 
‘Offered |*pplied anotted) | mum 
eS L | |_| Rate 
1938 | ; . 6 
ct. 28 | 35:0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
July 21 | 35-0 | 68:6 | 35-0 14 8-61 39 
” } 40:0 73°8 } 36:0 14 4:08) 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 | 67-9 | 30-0 113 7-9| 21 
» 11 | 30:0 | 58:6 | 30:0 14 0-7) 39 
» 18 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 15 7-39 28 
» 25 | 30:0 50-4 30-0 74 5-44) 4 
Sept. 1 | 40:0 | 56-3 | 40-0 (74 3-48) 59 
» 8 | 50-0 | 60-2 | 50-0 72 0-98 94 
* 15 | 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 71 1-12 47 
» 22) 55°0 | 86:5 55:0 66 1:25 1 
» 29 55-0 | 96-3 | 55-0 48 9-83) 45 
Oct. 6 | 50-0 | 97-0 | 50-0 ‘a2 6°63, 52 
» 13| 50-0 |103-0 | 50-0 40 8: 24 
» 20| 50-0 | 98-2 | 50-0 34 3:39 59 
” 27! 55-0 | 99:9 | 55-0 23 8-83| 31 
On October 27th applications at 13s. 10d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on > Ti Y> 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were sccepted as to about 1 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and i at prices in full. 
Applications at 13s. 11d. for to be paid for 
on Saturday were allotted in full. £55-0 of 
Treasury are being offered on November 3rd. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 
Price 
19,044,866 
17,249,466 
330,660 
393,125 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER ist, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 

Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt.. 11,083,190 

Incircultn. 527,965,691 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 565,598,594 
partment 52,219,339 | Other Sects. 2,931,178 
Silver Coin.. 455,128 

| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per 
oz. fine) ... 185,030 
580,185,030 580,185,030 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
oe Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sects. 105,336,164 


EE cttiinents »204,460 | Other Sects. : 
Public Deps.* 10,540,260 | Dyscs., etc. 5,633,403 
——- | Securities... 22,033,245 
Other Deps. : —_ 
Bankers ... 114,802,301 27,666,648 
Other Acs... 42,992,092 | Notes......... §2,219,339 
—_—————— | Gold & Silver 
157,794,393 Te’ Feihexa 869,962 
186,092,113 186,092,113 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 








(£ thousands) 
A Compared with 
Both Departments Nov. "| Lest Lest 
j Week Year 
“COMBINED LIABILITIES } _ 
Note circulation ......... 82s! + 44,015 
: Public.......... 10,540'— 2,039}~— 3,593 
Bankers’ ...... 114,802/—  1,959)+ 5,321 
Others........+ + 3,750\+ 6,556 
Total outside liabilities . | 696,300 + 586) + 52,298 
Capital and rest .......... 20) + 58 
COMBINED ASSETS  danaihabeniteee 
Govt. debt and securities 799) + 379686 
Discounts and advances 994 — 4,816 
Other securities............ 333) + ae 
i in in issue . i+ 
oon peg Ba anata? 
RESERVES SS NES 
ie & coin in | 
Bp. of ig departmen ec . ide 9,318 
rtion of reserve to 
outside a 
Bankg. dept. “ pro- 
_ portion ””) aes 31-5% 0-4%/ + 4:2% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
| 1938 | 1939 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
ey ll 18 25 | 1 











Issue . t.2 ; are 
eae. 484-0} 535-0) 930-3 527-1) 528-0 
ao see | 42°5| 45-1) 49-81 53-0} 52-2 
yon 199-9! 576-8) 576-8) 576-7 576-6 
Other secs. ...| O-1) 2:9) 3:0 7 2:9 
Silver coin .... 0-1; 02 0-3} 0-4 «05 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 0-2) O02 O02 0-2 
at s. per f.03. | 84°96)168 00}168- 00 168-00 168-00 
TINS acovsone 14-1] 10:9 12-0 12-6 10-5 
Bankers’........ 109-5) 116-7| 116-4 116-8 114-8 
Others ......+- | 36:4] 39-7} 38-5, 39-2) 43-0 
Total .......++++ 160-0) 167°3} 166 158-6) 168-3 
ee 102-4) 114-3] 107-5 106-0, 105-3 
Discounts, etc.| 10-5} 3:0, 3-2 46 5-6 
Other .......+++ | 21-1) 21-7) 23-3) 21-7, 22-0 
Total ......--+++ | — 139-0} 124-0, 122-3) 132-9 

Banking dept. | 3 
. . 7 53-9) 53-1 

reserve «. | 43°8 4 a4 S 

31-9 31-5 





rtion 7-3) 27 3-3 
‘< ‘ ” 2 72 . e 
— ee. — 

* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 
£14,553,000. 


Pe EMO bis Ventinll 6 955 


Saath 
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The visiting agent stated in a report received shortly before the 
close of the financial year that the estate was in very good order 
throughout and efficiently and economically managed. 

As regarded the future, the conditions which had reduced the 
profits during 1938-39 no longer existed. Export quotas for the 
current year should average 66 per cent., or approximately one- 
third greater than in the period under review. 


iiss LD 


Coal 


Most collieries are increasing their 
output, but the larger supplies are well 
taken up. There is some improvement 
in the export market in many districts 
and an increased demand from public 
utility undertakings. 


* 


Sheffield. — Industrial, locomotive 
.and public utility demand is good, but 
household supplies are in excess of the 
rationed quantities. Coke business is 
very brisk. Substantial tonnages are 
being exported, but the bunker trade is 
quiet. 


* 


Glasgow.— The inland market ab- 
sorbs the major part of production. In- 
dustrial consumption is heavy and 
household buying has increased with the 
colder weather. Export of bunker sup- 
plies have been fully taken up. 


* 


Cardiff. The volume of traffic at 
the docks is above the year’s average 
weekly figures and inland deliveries are 
regular and adequate. An improved 
supply of neutral shipping is expected 


to lead to larger exports during the next 
few months. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Foreign in- 
quiry continues below expectatio - 
ticularly from Scandinavia, cod ee 
are reports of German competition. 
Home trade is steady and increasing in 
Northumberland, though some Durham 
collieries are working short time. 


lron and Steel 


_ The new schedule of steel prices was 
issued on Wednesday by the Ministry 
of Supply on the basis of an increase of 
£1 per ton for billets and corresponding 
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In addition, their 


[INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Glasgow. — Pig iron makers are 
extremely busy and despite the high 
level of steel output manufacturers have 
many unexecuted orders. Business is 
still being placed, although long periods 
are needed for delivery. 


Middlesbrough. — Foundry pig 
iron consumers continue to draw sup- 
plies from other districts and not from 
abroad in spite of the withdrawal of the 
import duty. The steelworks are unable 
to keep pace with Government and 
shipbuilding requirements. 

* 


Cardiff.— Tinplate production has 
increased to 72.1 per cent. of capacity 
and exports are well maintained. The 
increased steel prices have led to revised 
tinplate prices, which are now quoted at 
21s. 6d. per box f.o.t. works. 


* 


News from Abroad.—Deliveries 
against pre-war contracts have increased 
with improved transport facilities. An 
agreement for the exchange of French 
iron Ores against Belgian coal has im- 
proved the latter’s raw material posi- 
tion, but Belgium will not be able to 
meet the demands made upon her for 
steel. This is likely to lead to further 
price increases. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been on a smaller scale and buyers 
are likely to be cautious until there is 
more information about the control of 
prices. Raw cotton developments have 
been featureless, but the United States 
“cash and carry” policy, if adopted, 
may be a bullish factor in Liverpool. 
The Government purchase of 1,750,000 
cantars of Egyptian cotton has been 
welcomed. Cloth business is increas- 
ingly concentrated on Government con- 
tracts. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


It was announced this week that an 
agreement had been concluded for the 
supply over a year of 210,000 (short) 
tons of ian electrolytic copper to 
this country. In New York, prices of 
lead, copper and spelter have remained 
unchanged, and buying was quieter 
than of late. On Wednesday, the Inter- 
national Tin ittee again raised the 


export quota for the current quarter, 
from 70 to 100 per cent. of the basic 
tonnages. At this level, permissible ex- 
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standard production assessment in 1939 had been increased ang 

current year’s exports, therefore, might well be 40 per cent. to 

50 per cent. above those of the past year. In addition, the market 

price of the commodity had increased by approximately 24d. per Ib, 

He would be disappointed, therefore, if they could not present 

accounts a year hence which showed a decided improvement. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


ports would reach about 52,000 tons, 
but as minehead stocks have been largely 
sold and supplies will have to be covered 
by new production, it is doubtful if this 
tonnage will be reached. All export 
licences for tin have been suspended by 
the Ministry of Supply, in order to con- 
serve the home supplies; it is hoped that 
the increase in the international export 
allowances will assure consumers of 
adequate supplies and will lead to a re- 
duction in the American tin price, 
which is still at 55 cents per Ib. Accord- 
ing to Messrs A. Strauss and Company, 
Ltd., the world’s visible supplies of tin 
rose from 29,967 tons at the end of 
September to 37,175 tons at the end of 
October. New supplies in October, at 
19,100 tons, are 8,968 tons up on the 
month and world consumption rose by 
1,212 tons to 9,923 tons. 


Grains 


Drought persists in the south-west of 
the United States wheat belt, and ger- 
mination there is very poor. Inter- 
national markets have been steady and 
there is no sign of a further rise in 
prices. The slow export of Canadian 
grain has led to some congestion at the 
ports; shipments from Vancouver have 
been negligible since the war, owing to 
the long voyage to Europe. A similar 
state of congestion exists in Argentina, 
where the surplus of the 1938-39 crop 
is still largely unsold, and the new har- 
vest not far off. The British Ministry of 
Food raised last week the maximum 
price for home-grown wheat to 31s. 6d. 
per quarter. It is also proposed that, for 
purposes of calculating the wheat de- 
ficiency payments on the new crop, the 
accounting unit will be not the whole 
season but the periods between the 
changes in maximum prices; by this 
means, farmers who sold their wheat at 
the earlier price of 24s. per quarter will 
obtain a correspondingly larger pay- 
ment from the wheat quota. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 








a 


~ Ow ee S&S 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended October 28, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £17,758,000, 
against ordinary expen diture of £ 16,102,000, 
and issues of £17,500,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, 


allocations i 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 


April ist last is £240,074,000, against 
L187, 690,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


a 
(£ thousands) " 


1,| Ai ol a Week 
Revenue pate re, i958, st 311939, to! ended | ended 































OrDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax | 390, 76,510 65,991; 4,716; 5,972 
Sur-tax...... 7 9 10,0 21 480 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... 45,310' 1, 1,570 
Stamps...... 11,5 10,080' 1, 450 
N.D.C.... 8,940) 14,31 440' 630 
Other Inl 

Revenue 

Duties | ae 20) 20 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750 149,880 146,141! 8,076) 9,122 
Customs ... 600 131,600 156,028 
Excise ...... 0 =] 73,856 1,346 











44 sana 1,950 


9 ss 447,727) 17,918) 19,708 


Expenditure Bsi- | aoe | Age 2 Week 
ise 19 to} ended | ended 
1939-40 Oct, 29, 




















Oct. Oct.29,/Oct.28, 
(6) 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
“OrpINARY | Str sale 
Int. & Man. | 
oyiclan 10,000} 4,342 4,259, 372 298 
iy 5 Ser. = 7 1,66 | 3,684 9 








Total 247,200 | 138,022) 145,625 
Sup. are ae 421,923 BF 19,371 15,258 
loans* ... 1686141 421,923 632,127, 19,371| 32,738 


Expend.... 1430911) 559,945) 637,002 20,131) 16,102 





Oct. 28, |Oct.29, ‘\Oct.28, 
19%) OTe” 1939 wt 1938 ' 1939 








Finance 


not allowing for issues to sinking funds 
since April 1, 1939. 


Treasury bills...... ~ nee | Pub. Dept. Adv.... 1,100 
Nat. Sav. — 150 | 
War Ln. Acts . - 66 
“77,228 } 1,100 
P.O. and Tel = oa ~_ 
on: Ni ienteciscovkescesiuas 400 
N. Atlantic S ing ‘io Die dailindea Lav nectheamvnntbadss 40 
Turkish Arms Credit .................ss00008 13 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ............c.cececseues 5 
Bullion Advances ............:.cccccceceesceeeeveceere 20 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to October 28, 1939, are 
shown below :— 


(£ thousands) 
rdinary Exp..... 637,002 | Ord. Rev. ..........402,881 | 
Issues under Def. Dec. in blices. .... 30 


Loan Acts ..... 140,750 — borr. 386,668 








Misc. Issues (net) 5,874 

Sinktine fds. 5,953 
Fa aS Net borrowing ... 380,715 
783,626 783,626 

FLOATING DEBT 

ms . Cas. 

| Ways and | | 

Treasury | 

Bills cans | 

| Advances | Total ricer. 
Date he a Desa | Bank |" ing ing 
Ten-| pa, Public! _ of ‘Deb Assets 

| der | Depts. Eng- | 

SMe P| al 
Oc. (29 5220 | 386:1, 44.0, ... | 952 1) 430-1 
July 22 | 499-0 558-1| 43-1 | 1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 |504-0/ 564-9) 46:3 | '1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 |510-0|568-5| 46-9 | |1125-4) 615-4 
» 12 |510-0| 570-7) 45-5 | |1126-2) 616-2 
» 19 |510-0/570-1! 47-5 | '1127-6| 617-6 
x» 26 | 510-0 | 583-1| 45-3 | (1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0/ 618-3) 49-2... 11167-5| 667-5 
» 9 |495-0' 633-3) 47-9 4-7 1180-9) 681-2 
» 16 |500-0/652-1, 50:5... (1202-6) 702°6 
» 23 |505-0| 663-7, 47°5 | \1216-2) 701-2 
»» 30 |510-0| 676-8, 49-1 | 1235-9 725-9 
Oct. 7 | 518-0} 703-1! 47:3 | '1268-4 750-4 
» 14 | 531-0 | 699-8) 52-6 | 11283-4) 752-4 
»» 21 | 546-0 | 699-9) 49-0 | /1294-9 9 748:9 
28 | 561-0 | 701-8! 47:9 |1310- 7\ 749-7 7 


| 
" 


TREASURY uae 
___& millions) —__ 








( 
, Per 
Allotte 
ie Ev __| Average ed 
Date of Rate at 
need Ape Allotted) 7 | Mine 
| _| Rate 
1938 i 8. d 
Oct, 28 | 35°0 | 72:5 | 35-0 10 9°78 48 
1939 | | | 
July 21 | 35-0 | 68-6 | 35-0 14 8-61, 39 
” 28 | 40:0 73°8 | 36-0 \l4 -08; 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 | 67-9 | 30-0 13 7:9| 21 
» 11! 30-0 | 58-6 | 30-0 14 0-7 39 
» 18) 30:0 | 63:1 30-0 15 7:39 28 
” 25: 30:0 | 50-4 | 30:0 74 5:44 4 
Sept. 1 | 40-0 | 56-3 | 40-0 (74 3-48, 59 
» 8 | 50-0 | 60-2 | 50-0 [72 0- 94 
* 15 | 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 (71 1-12) 47 
” 22| 55-0 | 86-5 | 55-0 66 1-25 100 
» 29| 55-0 | 96-3 | 55-0 48 9-83 45 
Oct. 6 | 50:0 | 97:0 | 50-0 42 6-63) 52 
» 13| 50-0 |103-0 | 50-0 40 8: 24 
20 | 50-0 | 98-2 | 50:0 34 3-39 59 
” 27 55-0 | 99-9 | 55-0 (23 8-83 31 


Treasury bills are being ffered on 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





| 
| 


‘ 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER ist, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








ee £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Incircultn. 527,965,691 Other Govt. , 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 565,598,594 
partment 52,219,339 | Other Sects. 2,931,178 
Silver Coin.. 455,128 
Sem. of Fid. 
EE sicens 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = 
168s. 
oz. ie”. 185,030 
580,185,030 580,185,030 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Preps. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sects. 105,336,164 


seabiinnts Other Sects. : 
Public Deps.* 10, 540, 260 | Discs., etc. 5,633,403 
| Securities... 22,033,245 
Other i : a 
Bankers ... 114,802,301 27,666,648 
Other Acs... 42,992,092 | Notes......... 52,219,339 
—_————— | Gold & Silver 
157,794,393 | Coin ...... 869,962 
186,092,113 186,092,113 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





& thousands) 
— Compared wih 
Both Departments —, 1, 0} & Last 








\saza a + 44,015 


Note circulation ......... 

Deposits : Public.......... 10,540|— 2,039;— 3,593 
Bankers’ ...... 114,802/— 1 3959) + 5 321 
Others......... 42,992 + 3,750) + 6,556 

| caaetpeepeessanet senses 








Total outside liabilities . | 696,300 + 586) + 7 
Capital and rest .......... 17,758) + 20) + 
COMBINED ASSETS —— 
Govt. debt and securities | 681,950 — 799 + 379686 
Discounts and 5,633 + 994 — 4,816 
Other securities............ 24,964 + sat + 3,758 
Silver coin in issue dept. 455 + 395 
Gold coin and bullion 1,055 — 18) + 326667 
Ras. af cone & cole I fern 
bs otes & coin in 
tking d t... | 53,089 4+ 646+ 9,318 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside ne 
Bankg. dept. To- 
"portion oe 315% 0-4% + 42% 





Re ome ANALYSIS* 








& millions) 
1938 | 1939 
"Nov. | © o | Nv 
2 oT ay {2 
po FET eee 
tome Dees 484:0) 535-0} 330-3) 527-1) 528-0 
etepten. | 42-5} 45-1] 49-8) 53-0, 52-2 
Coane - 199: 9 576-8 576-8 8) 576-7 576° ‘$ 
Other secs. ... 
Silver coin ... Ot 0:2 33 0-4) 0 # 
Gold, ued | 326-4 | . 
aia | 326-4 168 00|168: 10 168-00 168-00 
Deetit’ | wal 10 wd 26 105 
Bankers’........ 109-5) 116-7 sie. 4| 116-8) 114-8 
Others .....-+-+ 36-4, 39:7] 38-5) 39-2 43-0 
Total ......---. | 160-0| 167-3} 166- 158-6) 168-3 
— —_ | 102° 4 114: 3 107" 5 8 105° 3 
Discounts, etc. | 10°5| 3° 
Other .....- o ec. | 30 21-1; 21-7 33 21-7 | 22-0 
Cepia | 135-0) 139-0] 124-0, 122-3) 132-9 
reserve ... | 45-9 50-7 53- 53-1 
' % % ‘o 
‘ son | 39-3 27-4 30-3 31-% 31-5 
“ Proportion 
as 


eGovernment debt is £11,015,100; capital 
14,553,000 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey 
appeared in The Economist of September 9th 3; 
Denmark, International Settlements aol 
Portugal, of October 14th; Argentina, Egypt 
and Lithuania, of October 21st; Australia, 


Estonia, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania | 


and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, of 
October 28th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 3, 5, 26, 

Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

and due from Treas. | 11,288 14,696, 14,804 14,839 — 
Total reserves ......... 11,664! 15,030) 15,157) 15,188 
T reserves ...| 368, 325) 344 "340 
Total bills discounted | 8, 7) 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | 1 1) wa’ | Nil 
Total bills on hand ... ; 9 7| 6 6 


zi 


Industrial advances 1 12) 12) 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2. a 2,736| 2,721 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,588 2,753) 2,739 
‘Total resources ......... | 14,989 18633, 

LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in circn. ... | 4,320] 4,732) 4,744 4,781 
of excess mr. | 
res. over reqts. 


18,708) 18,777 | 


3,220) 5,360) 5,530, 54 


——. 
bank reserve account ‘ — ate 1,958) 11008 


sieisihang 26 
Total deposits ......... 9,088 a aa a 
. paid in and surplus 
~e liabilities ......... | 14,989 132131 18,708) 18,777 
Reserve to deps 
F.R. notes ............ 83-3% ‘2% 5-6% 85: 6% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
TREASURY COMBINED | 
RESOURCES i | 
meaner oes ee. eens 16,958) 17,039) 17,099 
—-y and Nat 
Currency ............... ; 2,752 2,920| 2,929) 2,932 — 
LIABILITIES | 
(onsy ie tone... | 6,706] 7,309) 7,302) 7,352 
Treasury cash and de- 


__ posits with F.R. Bks. 3,327 2,719) 2,556) 2,599 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. 


ee $’s 

ve | Oe. Oct. | Nov. | 

-— 26, 2, 

| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves . '4920- 6'7093- aes 7:7170- 4 
Total bills discounted | } 26 2-6 1-8 1-8 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | 0-2) 0-2 Nil | Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 815-4) 884-7) 866-2) 860-6 
Total bills securts. | 821-9) 889-5) 870-0 864-4 





a a pape 36283: 6 6404- “96256: 1 


WR. notes 22.00.00... '87-0% '89-6% 90-0% '90-1% 
BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
. Oct. ) Sept. Oct. | Oct. 

27, 19, | 
ASSETS 1938, 1939 $266 ne 
Bills: Commercial ... | 17 zane 15,303 14 
Advances a 5 nag 3,611 3,604) 3 
on securities 
pean advances... | 1,600 830 317 
state without | 
: (a) | 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
ores pio), provisional... | 48,134 een — 20,473 
Negouaie ini 5,570 5,466 5,466 5,466 
Other assets ............ | 4,239' 6,484 8,004 7,126 
LIaBILi ries i 
Notes in circulation ... 110446 144562 144239144379 
Deposits : Public ...... | 3,642) 2,341 2,167 2,003 
Private ... 23,643) 17, 1 1 
Other liabilities ......... 2,911, 3,219 2,989 


3, 
Gold to sight liabilities 40-5%,'59-0% 59-8% 60'3%, 


* Not yet available. 





D4 
= 
{ma 

° 


iti | 569- 
Coverof note circuian.} 1 - 06%, 10 0-70% '0-72° 
” * Figures not comparable. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





| Oct. | Sept. | Get. | Gar | 
| 20, » | 12!) 29, 
Gold secrrrrcewse-ns | 5293] 56351 '8 636 ‘Sapo 
Siver and ier cain | ay aa, ag SS 
exchange, etc. 1 1 a 870 
Bills and securities....../ 807| 920 1,014 1,002 
Advances ............... 58 194 153 151 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,571) 5,414) 5,421) 
: Govt. ...... | 200) $ a 
______ Other ...... | Soni 21a) | 187 


THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Million levas 
ee Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 


| Oct. i 
15, 15, | 7, 15, 

| 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
candies 2,003 2,006, 2,006 2,006 


734 «971 





advances) 1,170) 2,225 2,446) 2,395 

Advances to Treasury | 3,468 3,417, 3,417, 3,417 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation . >. 148, 4,368 4,593, 4,572 

Sight liabs, and deposits 3,226 3,068, 3,172 3,168 

Ratio, gold to sight liab. | 

and notes ............ ‘31: 8% '27- 3%|26-1% 26-:2% 


BANK OF Toe Te | eS a 


~ | ae | oe j 
| 
| 1939 193 
2's) 270°0 277:2 276: 
set ist: a3 9 225-7 225- 
211-7) 209-8 237-1, 240- 
22 


eee eeeeeneeeeee 


ae Ale 


i . 3 6 

Dom. Govt. | _30°9, 38-0 47-5 36: 

banks ... | 222°8) 216°4 213-6, 231 
Reserves to notes and | 

deposit liabilities ... 51°2%/57'1% ‘54: 5% 54:1 


ae 


: 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks — 
| BB a |. 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ............ | 620-5/1181-9/1180-8.1180-4 
Foreign correspondents ‘0.2032: 2,1833 4 1800-2 
ign bills, etc. ...... 102-9) 65-8) 53:3, 52-5 
Inl. b and home loans| 1466-7 1171- 1287 - 6,1784-7 
inni bends 508-3) 452-4 620-2) 656-2 


«++ |2100- or . 4)3308- 2 
Sight depoais Gort | 198: 5 


ue. 6605 624-2] 448-2 
Cover to sighs labo. - '76°1%'87-6% 84°5% '73°9% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
“| Oct. 7 Si aa | Oct. — 
15, 15, 7, 15, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 

State sec. infor. cust. | aH 3,437 3,563 3,619 


State sec. in for. curr. 123 123 
Bills discounted......... 742 aor 831; 821 
Advances ...........5.5. 7,753, 12,589, 12,634 12,475 
State debt ............... | 3,788) — 4,084, 4,084 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | | 7,327) 10,635. 10,347, 10,063 
Dep. and current accts. | 8,721) 10,093) 10,373 10,559 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 205 300 384 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Milli , 


Oct. l .| Oct. | Oct. 
ASSETS | eee | 1939 | 33, | 23, 
Metal reserve : | 
Gold coin and | ga-a) 426-2) 126-1) 124-1 
Foreign exchange ... | 110-4 100-1| 89-5) 85-7 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 452-8) 584-4 613-6 602-7 
Advances to Treasury : 
term ............ _193- os. eae. 4733. 4 
Kr. exch....... 95-4 95-4 
Notes in circulation ... | 728- *3)1012-7 eon 959-4 
accounts, and | 
a iatibaaepenes | 167-3, 190-2 213-9 229-4 
Certificates......... — 99-0 93-5) 93-5 


Late or prea 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million 





ee ee 

Oct. | “| Oct. | Oct. 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 

Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
GOED. serrcsscceee 709 = 752 728, 726 
abroad......... 29 136 «6122 «(142 
Sterling securities ...... | 622 645 745 745 

Indian Govt. rupee j 

securities ............ i . 374 «0373, +9373 
— iwelslibnat | 8 64 6 
Notes in ciren.: India | 1,707 ao 2,017 2,003 
peensaseeccncsdabe j 65 10 102 100 
Deposits : Govts....... — is io 131 
all Banks aie 1 | 197 
~ liabilities '50-8%\49- 29/51. 1-9% 52-0% 


_ BANK OF ? JAVA—Million fiori florins 


| Oct. 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

Gold and silver ......... 137-82 147- : ‘ 
a sonnose 36) 145 - 78/145 -55 
other investments ... ’ 79: 78-12 
Foreign bills ........ sian san 1l- 11-17} 11-42 
Other assets ........... - | &- e8i 53- 56- 58-76 


Notes fa eieauinton 189- 
one 197- -09/198-18 
Deposits and bills ......| 82-13. 81-04) 77-22 82.47 
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BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Million rials 

See | Ane) Aus. Sa 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 103 t 

39 | 1939 
TODD. -cconeseepensionarioce | 312-7] 310-7) 310: git 
a Peeiekeecumegety: | 405-7) 406-8) 406-8 $406.8 
Discounts ......000000004 | 261-9) 362-2) 362-8 395.9 
Ouer dete arena 721.3 + $3 sees 
i LIABILITIES * we 

tes in circulation «+ | 777-7] 931-9) 935-9 
Public departments ... | 533-7) 604-8) 596-8, cet 
Other credit accounts 1102 -2'1311-8 1286 -5|1338-1 

N.B —Market v value is: t 491-6 milli 
+411-0 million rials. (Based on million rials 

and exchange.) 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million di 








ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gener icocign wackamme | “eenl ‘Sna| 287) ee7 
Discounts end sdvances | 1,910) 2,428) 2,467 25m 

LIABILITIES 12,558 12,780 
Notes in circulation ... 6,905! 8,754) 9,076| 9,010 
Sight liabilities ......... | 2,161! 1,450 1,494 1,578 

t Inch Treasury credits, D 
August 24 and September 16. 1939, ee 


29 
# 





SBS SlateSss 
lgee eeesra® 


oo ly 
Ro _ Ss 
— — 

ae 

o 

= 

-— 

ie 

oN 

~J 

_— 

— 

@ 


, Oct, 
16, | 23, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


1481 -0|1104- ores 21112" 2 
18- -: 0-0} 11-3 
16- so 34. 7, 33-9 
471 1: 6 16 


advances 
in current account... | 298-3) 233-7 25:9 218-0 
LIABILITIES 
« 11014-2'1142-1)1111- 1097-3 


151-6 Dr15-0\Dr.9- 3 Dr.9-4 
_Other ...... ' 673-6! 336-4) 315:5' 326:8 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


ae a 
oo 
ASSETS 2, 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | . =. ‘+ *: 93 29-31 
discounted......... a 1! 7:14 7:14 
Advances to Govt. ... | 1-50 ST 2 
Inves. & other assets... | 14:68) 17-76! 19-29 19°20 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 16-04| 18-18) 18-80 18-29 
: Government! 2: 3-57) 3:15 4°35 
Bankers’ ... | 24-31) 25-08} 26-32 25°10 
Others... 3-82) 3:65) 3:85 4°66 
Cash reserves to - 
ties to public ......... '56- 6% 57 0% (55:9 6/56" 1% 





BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Oct. Oct. | Oct. 

22, 14, 23, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold seseseesecee | 875°5| 634'1) 634°6 635° “4 
Govt. secs.: $ 82-0} 187-1) 198-1) 203-1 
31: 43- 43:5, 43° 5 
Gold abroad not in res. | 130-7) 152-3) 152: 2 152°1 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 388- O83 St: -5| 294°3 
Bills payable sbsood 402. 6. 13. 39 i6- i 
Advances .......... veces | 27°41 74-8) 84-7, 93°5 
Notes in circulation ... | 948-8/1148-2/1179-9 1161-9 
: 265-1) 347-0; 325°4 313°9 


1 
and others ... | 736:5) 408-5 33 335-0. 307-7 


1tpeanieeneceerinecieeemmatanhisaianneasaiiiainlaitinstnen, Oct. . 
23 

AsseTs 1s” 

Discounts, etc. ......... 3 

in * 4 
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BANK CLEARINGS tt a 


042.26, | Oct. 27, | Oct. 28, | Oc. 
Publication of the weekly returns of a nes Metropolitan 


1939 LU 1939” 19 30, | Oct. snc} ten, a. 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspen until further 


1939 1939 












































days | Uae td | Ung aa , . , 
: nq’t’d Une, a | Uns td 
notice. Cables eee ag 3997_ | 39915 os] Ung 
OVINCIAL | 400te | oe seats | 3898 | aom1, | Soot 
' *2714) “2654 "265g; 2- 2°26 2:27 
PR Brussels, | 16-70 °| 16-65 | 16-64 "| 16-65 "| 16.05 °| 16-67 
Switzerland, Pr... 22-43 | 22-43 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-43 
fu ands) 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 | 5:05 | 5-05 
ReneS Se ee 8 5 Mark 40°15 | 40°25 40-25 | 40-25 | 40-25 | 40-25 
‘ cei 4 eo on ee ze 53-10 | 53-10 
| Week ended ¢ from ' ° , *3219| 19-32 | 19-32 
Four weeks ended =," Saturday — l to 22°73 | 22:73 | 22-73 | 22-72 | 22-72 | 22-73 
23-83 | 23-82 | 23-82 | 23-82 | 23-82 “83 
eee ia ade clos a loan io wate | an | Sosa ob ctr| Gogg 
Oct. 29, | Oct. 28 Oct. 29, 'Oct. 28,) Oct. 29, | Oct. 28 “aar | So see | OO: 9-625 | | 89-875 
1938 | 1939 | Change| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939” ; | 78-50 | B50 | -oty | “oao | 23:88 | 3-8 
iii antipcalbeida tall etinetldetadhictinie amen B. Aires, Peo. so. (mkt. sasab | 23°55 | 23-50 23-50 | 23-40 | 23-45 | 23-45 
] | l Brazil, Milreis ............ | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10 5-10 0 | 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-10 
Ma of SERRE 24 % | 6 | 6 , 256 | 254 er 
— to | | - EXCHANGE RATES 
7,551 — 9-9 | 1,969 | 1,676 | 99,142 | 97,217 
BIRMINGHAM ‘04 . as, 8 | Sst $3303 sei29 | (a) Rates fixed by Bank of _England 
soeeeees 6,303 |+22- 2273 | 54,274 | 58,4 
ae ani -— 2,671 |—22-4| 957 666 | 35,878 | 33,289 London on |Bxchange| Ct: 27, | Oct. 28, Oct. 30, | Oct. 31, | Nov. 1, | Now . 2, 
LEICESTER ... 3,042 (+ 9:4, 584 646 | 29,900 | 30,209 per £ 1939 1939 1939 = 1939 1939 | 1939 
LIVERPOOL 18,931 |— 4:1 | 4,954 | 4,845 |222.511 roe st Be 
ANCHESTER 41,963 +12:7| 8,894 9,762 | 394,855 3 | New York, $  §4-86%, 4-02-04 & 02-04 4 4°02-04, 4°02-04 4-02-04 
5,558 |— 7:0 | 1,454 | 1,281 | 64,555 | 63,154 do. do. | 4 O4lgt 4 O4latf ‘ otis} 4-O4lgtf 4: 4 O4letf 4: 4 04143 / 
AE TINGHAM 1,824 —10-4 | 481 | 482 | 21,257 | 20,423 | Montreal, $... 4862; | 4-43-4 | 4-43-47) 
oun ras; [at 554 | 22,587 | 956,275 958 ms | Pee... | 198720 | te ee: 9 Tet eis ie 
: 647 (+ Ee 6-177 176- 
ee = a pars a . wasctll geben sl 34-10 ce 15" 94-20 24-20" 94: 
wsiapannh 800 | 26,807 — 3-5 5,478 | 5,455 | 267,300$, "oe ‘20 24-20) 34-20° ot 20 
PEEDSS canal 7005 | : 41,224 as Amst’d'm, Fl 12-107 | 7-52-58 7-52-58 1732-538 17:52-58 7-52-58 17:52:38 
HEFFIELDT... 3 085 8 + "783 | 337 | 46,077 | 41,494 witzerl’d, Fr. 25-2210 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95|17- 80-95 17-80-95 
. ee 25 . Stockh’lm, Kr. 18-159 |16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 
ee te ee oe ee ee ee 
16: 6-90- 
* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing P. Pesos | 17:40 17-40 17-40 iv 40, 17-40, 17-40 
discontinued from September 7, 1939.  $ 43 weeks. Batavia, Fl... 12-11 o| et Se . | 74454 7-46-56 
do. do. Rs eet aaa FEE | 7-58tf 
(b) pains Rates 
MONEY RATES : ) ) 
Oct. 27, | Oct. 28, Oct. 30, | Oct. 31 Nov. 1, | Nov. 2, 
LONDON Lenten en Exhanee 1939 "| 1939" 1939" 1939"} 1939" | 1939 
Se i 
! wea | EERE) Se Be Be | | 
‘Oct, 26,|Oct. 27, Oct. 28,|Oct. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, Nov. 2, ss» | 25-2219 4 4 4 4 4 ! 
| 1999 | 1990 | 1999 | 1999 | 1999 | 1930 '| 1999 | Bere ae ee TSE ESS 
‘ ; q i ef 4* “ 3 
E eo a : Copenhagen, kr oa mH Teo rita rate ton 7710-491 a4 701, 
! | Ca a 2 {4 le 7919}7 7 1e= 7919) 27712-7919) 77 19-7919 
Bank rate (changed | %, % % % % % % Milan, Lr. ... | 92: 46{ 79°26(b)| 79: 26(b)| 79: 15(b)) 79. 15(6)| 79- 15(b)) 79. 21(b) 
from 3% we. ™ Din |276-32 205* 
1939) .. vssevee | 2 2 2 2 2 - - Sofa Lev. 673-66 3258 sos so58 325* sos 305° 
Market rates of di Helsingfors,Mk/193-23 | 210* | 210* | 210* | 210* | 210* | 210* 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 11g 1lg iy: “Lg Hye He Lyg-Lg Yn Mes this Alexandra, Psi.| 971» 9755-54 Rete 9733-53 | 973g-5g 9755-53 9759-53 
3 months’ do. ....... 4 11g © '13yg—114) 1 136 | 516 id, Pt. 25-221 391 391>* 391p* 3912* 3912* 
4 months’ do. ....... ! 13g 11g—15j¢ 114-Toie 144-Are 114-156, 114-1516 114-1 16 | Madrid, Pt. ... 21! 40- 150) 40: 150) 40: 15(6)| 40- 15(6) k.> 15) ko 50) 
6 months’ do. ....... { lg —§ Llg—13q 11p—-154 | 11p~134 L134 | 11o—15g. 11p—15g Lisbon, Esc. 110) = /10912— = {10912—  {109lp— = [10912— 
mete . i a a ot stot! sot stot nl °ul vai 
months’ ............ 8 8 8 
3 months’ ............ 136 Lg lig lig 1549-g 1359-119 1550-119 Istanbul, £T | 110 {| 3 5210) 521(6) | 521(b)} 521(b)| 621() | 521) 
Loans—Day-to-day .../ 1 , 3q-11g  3q-11g  3q—11g | Sg—1g | Sqm 11g , 5g-114 Athens, Dr.... | 375 535* 535* 535* 535* 535 
SHOMt .....0sss0eereree 1g Sqm Lg Sg-1lg  Bq— 11g Sq— 12g | Bq—11q  3g-114 Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 530-590 530-590 | 530-590 |530-590 | 530-590 [530-590 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | 12 lg lg lg lg lp ly India, Rup. ... | 18d. [1715;g—  [1715jg— [1715j9- [1 715j9- [17 15y6- ah A 
Discount houses at call | 1 lp ag pou Ig | Ip 1g 181li¢ 18116 18li¢ 18116 181li¢ 18 16 
AL NOTICE .....ssseeeeees 34 34 54 34 a | 34 Kobe, Yen ... |¢24-58d 14-1419 14-141, | 14-141g| 14-141g| 14-1419; 14-14! 
feta >a : ax 147g-151¢|147g—151g| 147g—151g|147¢—151g)147g-151g| 1473-15lg 
Rio, Mal = t5-d004. Sige | Sige | Sig | Sg age | 3k 
i Valparaiso,Pes.| 40 95* 95* 95* 110* | 110 Le 
ees with previous weeks Lima, Sol. (¢) | 17-38 | 23-25 | 23-25 | 23-25 | 23-25 [2312-2512)2310-25le 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 |2112-2312)21!2- 32 


t 1 
ae Singapore, $ [t 28d. (281i6—516 |28116—-516 |28lig—S16 |281ie—D16 |28li6~ °16)284 16-916 
i eee one 1 1 1 459-553 | 434—-53q | 454-554 454-534 
Bank Bills Trade Bills Bogor, Pes. $... |t on = 2 3 2 x “|S ‘Soe | “ent 
Fi} * Sellers. at? vonee © unit of local currency. § Par 8° 235132 since dollar 
ty : 1934, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 


devaluation 
© tae i Rate for payment at tales "Bank of England for Clearing Offices (c) Nominal. 





3 Months. _ 4 Months 6 Months) 3 Months) * Mont Monte 


(e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. 

















ned % i eb led Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
OS re bu 2 3 34 | | &-fle | dle~5q The fi were fixed =! November 2, 1939 
> Bie {aba 0 page) ed) Bee | See | oe AL; Montreal, $4.54; Paris, 178lof. ; Brussels, 24-50b. ; Amster- 
S el eae ied | te | wer) zs | i ta dam, 7-087, Switzerland, 18: iot Stockholm 17-35kr. ; Oslo, 18-20kr. ; Buenos 
Nov, 2 sss | Sgnd 1d16 11g-1546 Lip-ie 21p-3 | | 239-3 3-319 Aires, 17-95 paper pesos ; Java, 7°7 
sodas gles. te aa pi voce | FORWARD RATES ; 
The following rates are for one month, which fori the basis for 
dealings for other toa maximum of th three months. — 
31, Nov. 1, | Now. 2, 
Came tandonen O55. Og 38 | On On, Nt Bi 
New {lavas Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in oO em ee 4s) tte ee aS ahaa 
Par| 34p-Par 
Oct Oct ‘ New York, cents ...... | 34p-Par 24p-Par | Sqp-Par | 34p-Par | 54p-Par| %4 
1938" 1939" fos” F539” 1939” N30" Montreal, cents ......... a i" Pat lop Par | 3 Par | \gp—Par 
% %, % % % % Paris, francs ..... jneivaibs ‘ar | parntd Pa Par_td 
Call money . 1 i i 1 cents ......... | Par-éd | Par-4d  Par-4d " rad Btw wf 
Time money (90 days’ mixed . : cents ...... L1gp~Par |112p—Par | \1lop—Par eee | SeePar | 3 Pat 
OUR) petitie ae 11 Ll 1 1p 11 Le Zurich, cents ............ 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par oP ‘ar | ae 
Rank econpanmena sort" 4 2 i aniestetcesiawern Stockholm, Gre ......... 3p-Par ae Par | 3e- are | 3 a 3p Par | | 3p-Par 
None fig 20 dys. 15 lg lg lp 1p 1g pan ae capinesssncneus 3p-Par | P |2iop-Par 
~ineen 90dys. 1 1 1 1 VM, COMES oe. eeeererevere Foose eee ns 
Commercial accept., 90 days ¢ . . P ‘ae iL p = Premium. Ta eae 
. AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES sala 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Cn Meh One 959" 
INS nee: 2 tame er. 4 MISCELLANEOUS (perib.) Cents Cents 
When, ne OS lg Min NY) Straits, opot .... 56°00 54°00 iii OO a a 
a 697 70 Lead, N.¥., sqpectienses ae 5-50 Cotton, Am. Mi OV....... Ht A °> 
Mae, saeco 4975 Bast 6°50 6-50 1 ard Dec. seaeee de 2 
Oats, eteeee 5033 Spelter, -cont. cru 
Baste Hoag, Des on a ae MISCELLANEOUS (oer Ib.) 4°80 4-61 ie 33 det to 33°90, at wel, gg 
Dec, . senees 4215 4215 Case: 3 Tp homey, Dee. «.. N.Y mkd. sheet spot 197%, ale 
MEGALS (oer Ib,)— eee ja a 514 rubber do, Nov.toDec. 19% 3 
. ssssevee 12°50 12-50 Santos, No.4 ...... 734 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent, =, 3.95 
oe 1s Cotton N.Y., Am. mid., spot. 9° 9-18 96 deg., SPOL  .reveceeeseeree 
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EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW oe 
Te Bank OF LONDON AND America, Ltp., issues the to Sinn | canqepciciijiasiananieealinnintenicteigrtiins 


November 4, 1939 





SoutH 
pp ok to wotations for certain of the South and Central Ameri exchanges. | ; 
od risa, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are > aiened to the | Lentee ay Australia and | Australia and New Zealand 
United 5 Ss and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying j Zealand London 
exchange rate. | ae re -- me — oo _ - . an a . 5 
nr ale chee selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per 7 Buying Sdling | Bu 
(nominal) on September 30, 1939. , | eee des — Selling 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175 per 100 U.S. dollars | ; i stabi 
on October 3, 1939. This rate applies to holders of permits | | Aus- a New | Aus- 
buying in the “ open ” market. Australia | | ¢¥ yg land Australia | Zea. | tralia on 
Ecuador. Sight selling rate on pave York was 15-08 sucres per U.S. dollar | | Zealand x (an land | (any - 
on September 30, 193 ‘mail | Gry mail) land 


Guatemala. Sigh sling me on New York is maintained at one quetzal per Pe : oh —~—-- ¥ 
S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the | 77. <s | i 205k 125 ‘ 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 2455 12433 [12512 125 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by | Ord. | 1. | 
a Ghatead tach as $-Eite candela per US . dollar (including | | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | 
10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. commission) on August 18, 1939. | Sight (1265 |126lg 12614) Hed sas teats | 12a Lat 12315,6112512 1249 





| 30 days 1267 |1265g 12634 }1243g | 12311}6/1257, 
Paraguay. aioe is quoted on Buenos Aires ; the sight | selling rate was 60 days 1273, | 12719 12714 Haste Tn ne 12414 12415 1237), 1253, 16 2 
Septe: ber 22, 1939. eS ee | ee 127% 12758 re woe, dy. gx 124 ia 123316 |1255;6 124) 
em) 





El Salvador, Sight selling rate on New York was 2-505, colones per U.S. dollar | 


on September 30, 1939. * All rates (Australian and N. . Zealand) n based on £100—London. 


Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days, 





Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares | Plus postage. 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
(Buymnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES PR Sea: st i see oe 
a Changed Poon To Changes «ro To x : | 30 days’ 60 days 90 dav?’ 
% ; me T.T. | Sight sight sighr sight 
Aemsuastom...--- Aug. * "39 2 3 bial July 15. °35 51> 5 : eo Gadi eis ge ene it, sate aaa A os Be 
$313 Ga ee de | 
an. 14," SD " 8 2 2 yndon in £ d, Ls a. £s a. foo ¢. C2: 
1°35 6lp S| Petite ...ccscc..0. Jan. 3, °39  2uy Rhodes» | 100 5 0| 10013 0/ 101 Lf 3} 101 9 6] 10117 9 
"32 4 Pretoria.......... May 15, °33 4 3lg | S Afria | 101 0 0} 101 8 O} 10116 3| 102 4 6] 10°12 9 
= : oe Tallinn ......... Oct. 1 : 419 
o y 5, 49 2 , 4i wot) ree ne ee 
ena, Aig. 28°95 4 4. | PE scentsionianiee Jan. 1, 3943, see 
Nov. 28,°35 319 ? Rio de Janeiro May 31, 35 . dt 
Cotas -. Oct. 9,°39 41g 5lg | Rome .......00 May 18,°36 5 4p (SELLING RaTEs PER £100 STERLING) 
ors ..... Dec. 3,°34 49 4 | Aug. 15,°35 7 6 
2 Kovno ........... May 14,°39 5 7 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1, Rn ; = r 
S Lisbon ........... May 11,°36 5 4p | Zurich ......... Nov. 25, h Telegraphi 
a New York Fed. | BRI enscnignctih Mar.11, "138 3. “283 3: 46 — _— 
Ke Reserve ....... Aug. 26,°37 llp i Wellington ~... Nov - 22,°38 2 | —-__.—- ; pate acacia 
3 —_--——_—---———--— = eS Fem. ng | (London on :— £ d. “yy a" 
. Centra Bank of Chile.— Discount rate ior member banks, 412% ; discount rate tr I Ritesbaianpeiiatnassich ocbuiccieuieiihauns 9915 9 99 15 0 
the public,6%. (a) D 412% epotied io banks and credit institutions. (9) 5% applied INES © snsbouisddackvsvinosinnsanapunes 100 0 100 5 0 


to private persons and | 





























i; DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
auta Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
+49 by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
Tae a ra Lem facie ma Te a, een, erin 
4a. 3 i ! | 8 tax ¢ 
Compu tFina) | Total oe ee Company \¢Ptnas| Total Pay | Prev. 6s. 7d. in £. Less tax 4s. 34, in £ (k) Paid 
5 (a) | Xear on fms of £ 250,000 a year ago. 
. FARES —— Oa | sina Fs | acidic ieee ton be. Ld. in inte “ Free of Tax. 
Bank of N.S. Wales... | 6/- 2s 6 | 9% 9 ASSOCIATED VINCIAL PICTURE 
Royal of land... 8izt} 17 |Dec.24' 17 — Glenfield & Kennedy | % Se | | ‘5 HOUSES This PR panies a final dividend 
g aaa 2 Goodyear Tyre, etc. . St $20 Oct. 3 22lo¢ of 2percent., 4 per cent. for the year to May 31, 
ae i? | $15 Gt. Universal Stores | 20 20% wane ani 
1939, 6 per cent. 
> em ont Manety rie 15, 61)* Higson’s Brewery ... | ‘8 oe ine 
ae 1 1 Kenward and Court | Glot; 912)... 2 GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES.—Ordinary 
i 214t| 314) Nov. 4, 314 Lake View Investment \(c) 219* Dec. 1) 2lo* interim dividend maintained at 20 cent. for year 
& RUBSER London Cty. ; : weit to to March 31, 1940. The final was 30 per 
Nuwarz Bliya ies. (kh) 3 30 a a i a Poa cee : 7. , which made 50 per cent. For year to March 31, 
Tanjong Malim Rub. $2°S16Nov. 22; Sit Mansfeld Brewery | pe | 2 [NO Be 1939) a total of 50 per cent. was paid 
, Marconi Int. Marine (v)21.| ... |Nov. lo* This 
“te a — = ” bas Dec. 15 soe Meters, ase. miaibanene ae ‘ins Nov. is aise gusta Gur titer antec deieeton en 1920 
ai} ‘th. Kalgurl (1912) | 50*(6)) ... |Dec. 4 37i9* Nat. Fertilizers ...... te fn eo ee 
enone Tin a oe | S | a. | 1Mg Odeon Theatres) | 3 | aot . | oO 
Trust ...... | Rayne (H. and M.) Tgt 122 5 NORTH KALGURLI 4912)-—tnterim dividend 
a] - — she 6 6. as Trust ......... ae oan Nil* 50 per on account ‘of 1939 tax at 3s. 
et aS Sood, manor Se ne al 10° Scottish Nat. Trust... | aes 5 dee 5 For 19 1938 a. a first interim of 25 oe cent. was followed 
ere 3s sed. Prov.Picture..| 2t| 4 |<. © 6 awn lou fee iad I. : wie tae. interim and final of 371g per cent. cach, 
4 i ¥ Backus and Johnston’s z3e| 7 (Nov. 16 $7, Spencer (Walter)... | “7 | 1243 |Nov. 30 a editors d+ das a 
UE Sala ocrcnncnen..n, + | ae | $3® Standard Motor ...... | a ae ; 
Hk a i a “ial ; we | 22le RENONG TIN DREDGING.—Profit year to 
ty Beads | ey) gee Rees ily) Toul | Game tence Nesey Ait 
) British Alkaloids ...... 12* | ... |Nov. 2) 12* Watson (Joshua)... | 3 pm ae Be Carry fi £21,596 
an Soaa Maeiets teat | exes ee Aircraft... | $6(k) x 
Brown s } 5 i a * 

2 Calcutta Tramways. 21o* orkshire A: Coils. oes oe 4* ANGLO-IRANIAN eB 80 dividend on 
1S Clydesdale Invatmt.... | 3t se "a 6 UNIT nl Peace vs | s+ | 2ie* — £20,137,500 ordinary stock maintained at 5 per cent. 
ays Field C.andj.) ... = 5 ieee 12! 2. peemenn Gans at. oss 59 oe Nov. 1 bie NATIONAL FERTILIZERS.—For year ¥o 

’ invest. Trust | 3%) “72 'Nov. 15' 7p National Fixed “At =. [Nowis 27-0000" oe diet yecend sip eal 

| SHORTER ‘COMMENTS to June 30, 1939, a 8 per cent. Celanese Corporation of America. 
ae (Continued from page 182) oo ny £250,000, for previous year. —Consolidated statement for year (0 
: Standard Motor Company, Ltd.— profit, £52,012 (£24,530). September 30, 1939, shows net earnings 
: year to oe 31, 1939, £322,492, Bo. Gireee profit for third 27,000 ber STs Nes can e 
: quarter, 1939 627 , 

z profit for 1937-38, £8. "137, and net ($5,368,000). After prefered "i $1,234,094 ($1,325,098). ine ms 
Ri _. 366. dinary dividend balance equals 15c. $10 common share > ; 
ery 25 per cent. against 22} per cent. for against 7c. or teas sme months net a. eee ). Ce etene 


previous year. 

Westland Aircraft, Ltd.—This com- 
pany is paying a dividend of 6 per cent. 
tax free on a capital of £400,000, for year 


income toalled $105,620,000 (83 387 : 
SL pee aimee, aeeee Fic a 000), 


sales in “third quarter $187 193,000 
($171,808,000) Unit sales were 195,364 
and lorries, against 181,796. 


been declared on common 
ph ee Penge ty - aw perce 
for 100 held. This is first common 
dividend since 1937, when $2.25 was paid. 


(Continued on page 195) 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 














| onsrarnsaeet | Amarmcrasat 

ood, cia a 

nn a [ee | oz | ats | aes as 
CANADIAN 


For heading, see Overseas Traffics, in next column) 


eS eee ee 
1 | 42 lox. 21) 5 192,453 562,155|157,337,017| + 13587310 
canna oe | 42 a 3,583,000\— 63,0001117,091,000) + 5,401,000 


Benyal & N. Wenern 1 |Oct. 10 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Convert 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 
ee meoraee _ . 
ia Gross Receipts te G 
| 4 a for Week —— 
io OE Eh 
| H | 1939 E+ 0] 1939 |} + or — 
ce TP ee a ed 


Rs. a 
$7,990,752 —1,29.551, ‘Tad 1,29,551 
10, $29,92,000| +8,19,232 5,39154,512 +61,91,849 


20| +$30,4 1,000) — 1,08, 000 6. 24, 23,000; — 
&S. ‘tatrata 23 |Sept. 10, $18,97,000) + 1,15,850, 3,49,62, 619) i+ 17,00:228 


S. indian. ..... 27 |Oct. 10\_ $13,82,227|—1,78,520 2,94,63,441— 4,517 


t 10 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 





1939 | r 
Antofagasta ......... 43 |Oct. 29 £18,520) + 300) 579, saad. 69,980 
B.A. and Pacific...... 17 28| $1,123,000/— 49,000) 20,741,000|+ 590,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 16 21| $2,131,000|— 51,000} 30,728,000|— 1,963,000 
B.A. Western ...... | 16 21) | $682,000 — 55,000) 11,113,0001+ 864,000 
Central Argentine ... | 17 #1; 694,600 + 34,350) 33,101,950 +4110, 550 
2,504, + 
Central Uruguay 16 Ae 16, gail, 780 269,978)— 4,059 
Oi in 42 519,000 — 291,000} 75,265,000} — 1,537,000 
40 


GRATE .......eseeeees | | re 851 93,744)— 22,062 


TAeiGo5 + 3,189 306,386{+ 17,711 


os Fortni ht. (a Converted at official rate. 
at “‘ controlled free rate.” 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


‘Net Profit | pearieniis | Corresponding 
After | Amount = - || Period Last 
| veer | oe | Payment | | Available | | Dividend (Carrie ato! ee 
Company coed | _ for “eyo UR OP ae | Reserve, | Balance || | 
| ee oe | — ee | Prefee. | i Ordinary | Deprecia- Forward|} Net | Divi- 
| | | Interest | Amount Amount | Rate | tion, etc. | | Profit | dend 
a ee # 
Breweries and Distilleries £ % £ £ £ “es e 
Brown (Matthew) and Co. ... 112,894 : ey Mee Be 
Higson’s Brewery ...........- 73,702 sas iy ¥ 
ca Town (Brighton) A ae 91,625 1 : 12,000} 16,237|| 102,398 14 
Mitchells and Butlers .......-. 211) 5} 100,000 659,988) | 645,179 { an 
Rochdale and Manor 2% Shee aaa 44 
nae Land, etc. 5 “ 2,701]| 5,743 5 
. 14 5 snisdnbiposiictanns 12} 1,450} 1,832}} 90,846) 12% 
nvestments ......... 3Ht f 111,862|} 268,969 8it 
Daily Mail and Gen. Trust... 1 a 81,797|| 76,501! 134 
Real & Deb. Cpn. of Sctind. . a 7,425 5,803} 3 
Rio Negro (Argentina) eat 6 18,591 19,487} 10 
Waikt ee 3 a 1,868} 11,177} 6 
NVESTtMENUS ........000 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
afon, 0m ans oe 150,000} 44,897|| 171,570} Nil 
Fairfield Shipbuilding, etc. 15 7,490 95,847|| 117,140) 15 
cont pe es ee 15 15,000} 92,628} 80,994) 15 
> 
Rubber and Tea 
4 7,500} 12,002/} 13,291; 9 
Bantam (Java) .........00eeee005 ; 1,280} 5,273 6,779, 4 
Banteng (Selangor)........+:+. 4 656 2,744 4,125, 5 
me MONG .oisecisccsoniits 4 ss 10,857 3,093} 7% 
a Lintaeg c:.cesseoddbericss 23 500 1,351 i — = 
ED oss. sso sereceenscnssessereses 1,000 1,564 3928) 
Mini Mini (Nyasaland) ...... “3 a 1,945 | 407| Nil 
ed HavOCp  csciiiousecinedvene = 1,752 1,074) 
a a ‘equpeacdeike wierd 2,000} 4,534} | asl 7°291 
*atsseemessneccscccice : dl bei 
one TUE wekcicsganciens : 5,000, 24,372 33,593) 54 
Pew Hvestment ...........+ bs 11,002}; 10,175) 3 
onial and Gen, Invest. . 74 4,260 a) (a) 
Ha Re-investment ......... 2 17,236|}| 13,916; 2 
— Investment............ 10 112,096 58,097} " 
Edinburgh Investmt 30,024|| 28, 
Sec. Trust of Scotland ...... ; | 
h 31,210} 280,154|| 460,296) 10 
Ba ; sa 4,068} 3,138}! 25,827 
Bus | Cleary) Medios i 17} 11,815} 11,506|} 30,453; 22% 
CO, Lad, ... casiecstessassoa ‘a 6 2,700, 4,792 ae * 
seeereroese 15,000 31,808 > 
Carroll (P. $.)andCo. ...... a 6,273|| (a) | (a) 
Shipping sont subdue i 15, 701} _9,888|| 55,040} 15 
toeeeeseree eeeeeee 10 107,239) 68,166 g213,548 10 
Peak Theatres, Ltd.......... 24 51.700, 4,889|| 283,638} 6 
WA ny are Blectric.. 12} "500 32,290|| 21,809) 15 
— (H. and M.)  ......... 7h a 5,203}! 7,740} 124 
ers H oh 3,562} 14,065|| 94,411! 65 
os —— oa 24 1,500; 2,459 9,147 6} 
Total Profits, 1939, in £000" « | 
17| 81,626|| 250,290 
To October 28 .... ee $0476 8 83,581 253,438) 


_To Nocanber:¢ sererecerese 











“Paid on ordinary stock. 
; oO a2. 14, 1937, to June 25, 1938. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY ee tea LOS 


since the 
yieids of tixed interest stocks Sot made tor interest accrued at ms 
Siero sees eS where 

































































less income tax at the standard 
bt dome of cereem, ble at or before a certain date the final 






























rate. Where 










bove par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
caien when scou: the earliest date when the quotation is a i. 
oo by reference to the aunt dividends. nccoun . = Seine taken of inv increase or reduction of interim dividends. et is made for accrued eo 
vield on “ cum div.” ee Prices | ts ea | oe 
mee | Yaris Now ius Fat | Novi, | Diente | iseecr securny | Nowe | 288) Tat 
aE Nov. 1, Name of Security 1, : = ls i inaheniee 19390 By | 1939” 
inclusive _ 1939 oe “Figh- | Low- | @) @ © d | 
High- Low- || High- l Low- est | est % A > 
est est est est 3 nia 
| 8. . } 

L 61 a ° 5 13 eI $ 2 . 
wise 98 17s 98 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 103 |, 35 8 | sa | 439 iene 
1005 | 90 || 965 | 90% || Conv. 219% 1 ae? 16) 3.8 5 | 75/- | 54’ 2 +2/6| 6 14 5 
1031, | 92 90le | 92%e | Do. 3% 1940-59 | * 3s| 316 1f| i0l eis ; #yalei o 
tosis | 1007 104i, 100% || Do at % 1940-44} 20282 | + it), 4 0 | Soanl 99 I “6 £ 1/615 2 9 

3 | 102 112\e | 103% || Do. 5% 1 ae 10M + 3 8 7lp -- 15 09 
“ot 81 87l, | 7984 || Fund. 217% 1956-61 | 84 | + 5 3 10 2 8 1, fy. pd. ~1/3/4 49 
Sees oo? 95l, | 87lp || Fund. 3% ee ioe + 8 314 1) . ae ere erate +2 $ ‘ 0 

4% 1960-90... Bs : as 
114% 38 10915 100» Non BD 2ie% 1944-48 97 +h B ani Tp N. Prov. £5, ~it-15 5 2 
100 1 93 967s 9lip Do. 3% or = + i 316 3] Ste SoA CI Eo. +5 ‘ 2 0 
Tai, | it. 
1b "Sol Ser, "36 War L. 312% af. 1952 91 lend == ee $f 6l, Union Dis. £1 ...... -- 15 09 
901g | 78° || 837, | 73 3% -.---- ane) nae 313 4 9 West. £4, £1 pd. +6d | 418 3 
102" | 92 | 99° | 91 || Austria 3% 1933-53 oe 30 233 : 
sa 6 | fe | 6° | De sae os | ge | 2/4 8 a] 40 #1 |4 20 
os | 95 || oo | 7 ——opeery ails $ 3] jas my ld to 
117% | 110 |} 115g | 105) Do. fp" 1958-68 | 104xa | ae miles 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 25 6 - ll 
¥ Ip |} +1 [5 2 4 3/2 oat & 2. 
soete | $7 tess | Sf Aumr. 5% 1065S. | oe |! 30s oF 40 5 »1 319° 
is Sate | LOR? | 203 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 1041. | ... | 411 4 +30 6 — 15/319 oF 
115 10912 112l9 92 Noe ‘ 1946 991, 3 5 5 0 6/- a se 412 0 
107% 95° 10284 941, | 5% 1940-60 || 99i2 | +1 ; 73 T9812 ¢ + lp +2 it 
11213;6) 97 110 102. || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 |} 10512 t50 ‘ 3a 
tion Stocks 3/3 b 430 
3 . | 41010 5120 
1153, | 101 |} 111% | 104 | ihe 3 6A ade Po iB. 316 0 
‘am, | a" Ean m |tease 75xd | + %/4 0 0 +10 6 3 6 9 
G7 | Sole || 93ste | S619 g6iet |... "| 317 0 
10534 | 945g || 1023, 95 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 9454 7 | 8 6 ‘ 0 
Foreign Semcnnnente } } 3lo 
oo | 73 || 95 | 73% | Are ae% S e2 | +442) 5 12 6] 10 5 0 
102° | 23 401 512 Austria} 1930 3%. 6 | otal 6f. 10 ; 
31 | St) S| tess item | a ile sv Sit ae 
} 2 
SRLS | 2, | pieces | ace ss tb st 3 4 
oi tue Se | Bras Brass f & ibid 14 | +1 14 5 9 3a 6 16 10 
or) 2 | 33) 8. | eredee = | ikl | set 31 
73ig | 40 55ig | 23lg | ) os | | #3 h7 is 4 26| 3iza\| Mercantile Inv. ...... a 
105% | 20 || 72 2 igen 31s , i322 we 613 4 
+4 4 100 53° || Beypt Uni 4% — Ooind od -« 98'S 4 5 69 
"3 oi i 9 1 French 4 ° (Brish) " | - | 6 > Oe 6 6 16 2 
4 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5 9 ied 3 
‘e | is $3le 3 i De. Young La. 4% eee ee z on 6 631 
3412 | 30 15 || Greek 6% Stab. 9 | +1 13 0 Ow 
58ip 20 351g 15 Hunga: TD loses 20 + 0 3 8f gute 
54 | C65 52 33 aon 2 9 54 +9 | 13is ¢ 
| 291 bes (24) red. 1959] 50 | +7 [12 0 0 : 790 
So" | s ’ i 45 |... | 817 10g oat 
50 35 462 | 40 Peru 713% 1922 ...... “ ; tls 412 0 
75i2 05 ‘oland 7% ..........+. , sik ¢ 
1534 | Glg ft Idle Roum. 4 Con. 1922 Tp 3 
92__| 75 83 70. U.K. & . 3% | 751 P$ is 19 cf (a) . 3 : 
_ a Last two ™ a Yield Me 4 os 
an. L to a : Ov. 6 16 3 
Nov. 1, Dividends Name ot Security 1, 553 — 1, 1219 ¢ 
inclusive 1939 |O8 
i Low- (a) ©) fe) = 1215 5 1 ; 
= = ** a Public Soards £s. 4} $20 6.38 
103 2p | 212 || C. Bllec. 5 411 9} $35 
112 3 640 
Lon, Pass. 4 610 Ox 
izs | tor } as | dit sa ™a> loosaees 4128 Tle 410 0 
117lg | 102 2lp | 2p 5B" 1965-2023 $1 : 3 57 if 
85 7 ig Mlle | Met. W, | 335 Wl 52 612 ° 
114 | 106 2p | lp || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 4+2l9)4 3 9 : 5 i 
38 21g 4 te cll G.W. —2 /1 15 9 5 ons 
3p | 1% |} Nid Nil ci L.&N. via Nil 
344 |} Nil q Nil c| Do. oes Na . 
55 38 5 Nil cj Do. Na - . 10 9 
15 Tip 1c Nil Do. a : Bibl 4 6 . 
r 9 i Nil L.M. -1 Nil 10 10 2 
rH 20° a'd Ni dia -1 Nil 9 3lp a 3 SS 
631 37g 2 2 a2 4 -1 |7 4 2 8 T1212 415 Ot 
io | 7 lig Nil cj Southern — | Nil tlig | t5 6 415 6 
78 | 462 "bh 1 all Do. -2°|8 9 6} 6 bo 44 74 ¢ 
io | 7? Zeal 2125) Do. : +1 |519 15 5 a 3b 7a 
5 Dom. & A Na | 8 sf 415 : 
se} 2° Na | Na ieaae + i} Nill 10 ¢ 10 eee 
Wig | 4 Nii | Nil | BA. W, + Nil "he 5 9 
ie] ou] Se | SE [SS St | sy tne 3 § 
war | 2a Costa 817 9) 2ige| 7p Se 
35/- | 30/-f} 1 114 ¢}| Nitrate Riys. 7 13 10 | 5 10 123 
3442 | 20 t4 t2 ae 611 2f/) » =e 2 5 0. 
coo | 453]1 10 Tip ol| Alexanders £2°E1 +2/6|7 0 | tS a} tes . 8 
30/- | 24-1 5 5 al| Bk. of N. Zealand £ -- |6 8 Oel 3lgai 9 735 
330 | 289 6 6 61 Bk. of -3 |317 5) 13 10 516 0 
75/0 | 50/~- 7 7 Barclay —2/-|4 8 9} 7 4 au 5t 
43/9 | 34/- 3g 3 ai) Barcl. -— |3 9 $ | en 518 0 
Tw) 4 || 4, 32 ail Bk. of ¢ : 0 | 3 8 2% 
“3 | fee oe ¢ dips ot ee ad sd Nit 2 
i coe De!) 

Interum dividend. (0) Final dividend. dividends. for exchange. 1946. 
Be Maiioa Sek ee, Ya me at tt wr eat tm, tee 

on 
(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. orked on « 15% basis. ield based on 47% ot coupon. paid free of Income 
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21/3 see 
9612 +1 


| Issue 
| price 


IN. Met. Powr. 

319% 2nd Db. 

9410 

i9 Tp |+ ded. snes (Ss B. ) 2a/- 2/112 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


1939 


14/6-15/9* 
15/9-17/-* 
14/6-15/9* 
10/3-11/6xd* 
11/3-12/6* 
19/6-20/6* 
6/3-7/6* 


we 


12 
10/101p-I1/1012 
17/1}2-18/112 
aa 14 


2 nt 6 
j—~11 ho 
13/ 1019-14 O12 
Line 1/412 


1 3-16l— 
12/9-14/3 
8/6-9/6 
2/--7/7 
9/6-10/ 


ae 
> mY: 
a 


13/9 bid | + 412d 
11 pis +3d 
(6) Final dividend. 


managers and Unit Trusts Association 
not include certain closed trusts) 


1 Change 


Change 
Nov. 1, | since | Name and Group M939 *. 
Oct. 25 


| Oct. 25 


1l/-bid | +3d 
| 9/6 bid | +3d 

. | 113-12)9e Oxd | .. 
10/1019-12/412 | + 41gd 
10/9-12/- + ind 


11/6 bid | +3d 
10d.-1/Ixd |... 
14/9 bid 
4/6 bid 


| 21/3-22/9xd 
| 12/3-13/9 
11/6-13/- | 
11/--12/6xd | 
| 12/3-13/9 | 
13/6-15/- 
} 11/9-13/3xd 
| 14/9-16/- 


6/6-7/3xd 
5/6-6/1L12 
5/T12-6/3 
7/3-8/- 
15/6-17/6 
10/3-12/3 
11/6-13/3 
10/9xd bid 
13/3 bid 


| ai10%e-8) 1012 
13/3-14/3t 


oat dameeanth dividends. 


of Income Tax. 


A. a Free 
a. () Yield on 15 (e} Yidid on 30% basis 


@ for rate 





















































HE ECONOMIST Novemt 
4, 1939 No 
Oct. 
ios” on. On. oe Oct. 31 on 
CEREALS AND MEAT TOBACCO (per Ib.)— = = ats Oct. 3 
per s. d. 8. ds 1939 1939" 
GRAIN. etc.— Virginia, stemmed and un-j O 8 0 8 MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat— a stemmed, common to fine 5 26 26 CEMENT, best Eng. Portia 
4 , 1. N. Man. 496 Ib. fob 8. dos. — stemmed and un- r > : - in paper bags 20 to ton fre, noose London tre, 
Salle el ahead tha i ne Rete emer gga 0 — 
Eng. ——— = > = wpatand, stemmed and un-f 0 7 O 7 4-ton loads and upward os t 
Rosafe, 450 Ib. f.0.b. 0... eee ee oe Ye es , 1 4 1 4 | CHEMICALS— soerton al 0 gf 
on >» per 2380 iD. : Stemmed d 0 5 0 5 Acid, cit eS 
traights, d/d London........... 22 0 22 0 Gest indian . 2. rae 2 » citric, per Ib., less 5% .. Nom. N 
Manitoba, ex store .............- { te ane Unstemmes ... { : : : i BD ceehiiceenerceeesenes : : 2 . 
ae. Rng. Gaz, sv. percw.... 11 4 Wl 5 » Oxalic, ner... ... 0 312 : dy 
mm “ a .-e:3 TEXTILES »  Tartaric, Englis! he. s : 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. .....00....- 239 239 COTTOR (per ib.) d 4. | __ Alcohol, Plain Bthy. ms tens 5% * Nom, Nom, 
Rice, No. 2 B Raw, Mid-American .........- ‘3 ; a oper proct eal. 1 i — 
urma, per Cwt. ..... at ae » Giza, F.G.P. : 4 6-26 Ammonia, carb. ......... per to {26/019 ator 
MEAT— | a a > Saighne "42100 2100 Me “A Gr 
Beet, one ib.— as ’ 0 = Sinsenardieidees 1335 13le eee — 7/80 B Fee 
Engl sides............ 5 8 s Twist (Egyptian) .. TAX, BFAN. .....sse.s. ed 24 An 
me chilled hinds 5 0 ; : Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. yr" ‘ *, » powder ........ percw. 15 6 15 & CM 
utton, per 8 lb.— gio X clos 32'8 & 50's. 22 0 219 Nitrate of soda"... parton 8/5/0. ai B. Da 
iii ‘a me » 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. | Potash, Chlorate, net .. per von zie 880 F Fr 
N.Z. frozen wethers..... { 28 2 x 19, 32s&40's.. 30 9 30 6 » Sulphate 10100 100, G.Be 
Lamb, 3 9 3 » in. 38 vds epecee per ton 4 0 10/00 
per 8 ib.— 18 x 16, 10 Ib 120 110 | Soda Bicarb. .......... pert 10/15/0 10/150 HOt 
N.Z. frozen ...... { 40 40 » 3 in. ditto, 37l2 yds. Crystals ~~ parton 11/00 lle L. To 
ek BED weevonrvonenrenserns 5 1 5 1 16 x 15, 8l4 lb. ..... 11 0 1010 eee x aneeeinnentons per ton { 5/5/10 5/510 
English, per 8 lb, ....... E 6 0 6 0 FLAX (per ton)— et c Sulphate of copper... per ton asine Z 10/0 
% BACON (per cwt.)— Livonian ZK ......-0.++- fis“o 115 "0 | COP RA Keer eon) 7 Gane (Ra 
Boglish ............. iebkiipaciinaniiide fe eR roms ae 115 0 115 0 S.D. Straits, cit ........ 13/10/ " M 
Danish .......... sebtimessenonneesee 110 0 115 0 PTD. Sisceiciicaseccnsese-- ted ; 110 0 | SB er a ar 7 13/0/0 AC 
am cepantieid sibaibisddinabacsankinn 0 115 0 Slanet . 110 0 et salted Austra- & do oad 
< gisenes iinettidlnesbontineton 110 0 115 0 z Medium, Ist sort ..... * ae lian, Gueensiand » 20/40 Ibs. 0 75 oS 
HEMP 4 0 % 
HAMS (per cwt.)— alle OC ton)— West Indian { 0 4 0 4 r 
i: rie it eee tT EEE PED sesrperese. j eer cere r rr er ree eee ree c. 
ot CARRE nonseewconemnenneenevreorne $23 B 128 O via an, at #73 iaiesediess i Oo | Seteuus oo} Baek ss D.N 
: — oo... | ne 18/20 ly 
OTHER FOODS Native Ist mks. c.if. H.A.R.B. 5 30/40 Ibs. 0 84 0 & ER 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— Aug.-Sept. Sates idteaitadadatalbaniasiat Nom. Nom ny one . " sane 
AUBLEMLIAD sooner tenes ae 2/3, cif. “Dundee, ue Best heavy ox and heifer .{ 0 512 0 5h G.W 
ene _somvemmewenoneoscors juss 0 145 0 | gigaz eee ees 29/5/0 33/0/0 | Best call 9 Sat ; H HLS 
' soosancsbocneseenenoe y (per ton. ae een eRe eee ee ee 
:id CHEESES (per cmt.) |  Afsican, Now~Dec. Ls. £8. | EMDIGO (er lb.)— 7. eo 1. 0 
' sisi at 68 0 le BD ceweeteeee tree eset eerettens : c 
; New Zealand ......cccccsseeseees > ee . No. 2 Sisinitieddsligiaientiovioce 18 0 33 ° | Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... {$50 50 j. S 
OARS naanevvonenene ne an aia By Wiiciaeapieincdinaavin “ancetie 17 0 22 0 | LEATHER (per lb.)— (60 60 
ne os te _— Ib.)— (a) ge a’ | Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib.............. 16 18 
ROM eee tae Se nena ereerseny ene 18 6 | . 6 2 
RR iin icici ona 2 0 27 0 Chins fil 19 0 19 6 Bark-Tanned Sole............  Su% Mt 
eoceeseres eecccseercceces 18 | es? 0 4 
i Trimidad ......cc.ccsseeseess 60 9 60 0 WOO L (per Ib.)— “ ot Shoulders from D.S. Hides 010 Ou Nd 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... ped enna re eae Ll 12 
SII iesiectnanintisinncinnes = : 5 8 en Fam wethers, greasy 13 13g » Eng. or WS do....... : : 12 
> 
COFFEE (per cw.)— Australian scrd. fleece, 70 2 10i2_| Belles from DS do. 0 8 0 
Santos supr. c. & f. ..........4.... 42 0 42 0 N scrd. average snow white 193, = jeer ee Senet gsoe O10 Ol i 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... ss : 95 0 scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 51> 51s | » Eng. or WS do. ......... : 8 te agit: 
Kenya, medium ............. a2 0 82 0 8 WAED cevecsesseens se 5 Dressing Hides ..............++++++- 18 18 - 
onal 0 56's 3154 318 
sees 100 0 100 0 "s super carded..........+0+.+. 253 . 22 22 B, 
tage (15 los and a. — stpere 2° 2 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. ; : : ; ; 
Over) ........ A eeeereereecsores 
Danish (15 ib. and nam cosceeses ” $ * ‘ ~ — PeERelaen wececers il.)— ~ 
FRUIT— we MINERALS iO he Spirit, England & oa ales “1 5lg 1 5k D.! 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) bores 11 6 10 0 OO elsky beat Ade aoe ae 6% 6 B.« 
pac 15 9 14 0 Admiralty . - A Auto motive gas oil, in bulk, : 
African (Val. Latrs.) bxs 3 : 10 6 Sateen tats a. {2 * a1°"0 | m.. ont oan BO vines 1 iy 1 Wy bh 
cniadiniie ae 16 : 18 0 Brecon at me npacemmen ies : og Furnace. md 
Apples, Virginian... = ss 36 | feos SEE Gere | noe Recvrnnennnvnnne 8 BS 
Grapefruit, Jamaican (M.S.) ... a : a 6 Stee rail a 205 0 245 0 OSIN oe end sien ‘ti ( 
Sins : 6 eee ° Pee 0 seeeeese weeees eeeeeeceeesrese / i J. ' 
(Californian) B. Hardy...{ }4 ee NON-FERROUS seiengm his box 20 4lp 21 6 RUBBER (per Ib.)— 31/0/0 | 31/00 
LARD 15 6 (per ton)— St. caged 8. &. K 
| eee om Riser mce cc SH Sa 
a deed hialiaienetag 
ns bladders ........... {4 2 4 0 ts WL: secretion 46/910 460 | ® ie caieuhse L. 
PRPPER ca sereccoesess O2-erccere- 42 6 42 6 Ti — secccecccces eee - 230/0/0 230/0/0 TN Orange erates se it 56 0 57 0 . 
¢ (in Bond) 0 31 Lead, soft toreign—  230/0/0 230/00 | TALLOW (per cwt.)— arr sere 0 
—- 1 seeeee own eeeeeeeee 
white » _— eae mi 0 4 2 . 3 2 English, senate deecbonnit 16/12/6 16/12/6 TIMB eeeeeeeeerereee 15 6 18 0 P 
i Muntock ( £.q.) in Bond) 0 575 0 Ss G seeceece ereeceece ee ER— s 
7 ” ,»  (Dutypaid) .. 0 61. 0 6 i aha - Swedish u/s 3 x 8 cooeesDOr std. 25/17/6 25/17/6 @ 
' POTATOES (per cwt.)— Aluminium, i coeccece monas ers 15/0/09 15/0/0 ” * 25/2/6 25/2/6 
: aH English, King Edwecd, Siltiand { 5 ee i. png 94/0/0 Canadian Spruce, Deals 7 ato Eat e 
th Wisbech, King Edward (per ion) 100 0 100 0 Nickel, home and export 190/0/0 190/0/0 Pitchpine ........00..-. per load 
; SUGAR per cwt.)— ” Antimony, Chi 195/0/0 195/0/0 Rio Deals ......-.+++++ std. J 23/0/0 33/00 
: Sentri Ne cen: dni, » Chinese .........e- 82/100 85/00 | y seesper std.4 59/0/0 50/0/0 . 
A Se Oe. toe ees . 50/0 86/00 EGETABLE OILS (per ton net— |. 56,99 v. 
.  g. da. | bienseed, naked ........-..00000ereeree ! /0) 
es 2 cwt. bags ...... 3610 361 itenen ified per unic { & ; 33 nee winet 44/5/0 46/17/6 
oo So See ecenescces 0 40 ” Quicksilver eveccccece per oz 10/0 /0 170 S EL / Zor 
Stine than” 34 34 6 Tear] re per 76 ib $108.00 $109 00 - 
c West India Crystallised 37 7 37 7 per fine ounce .......... 168 0 168 0 oe 
(a) Exclusi wo 38 4 34 SILVER (per ounce)— : V.—| 
abi clusive of duty. » Pri AEE, cobipmene ace oga 1 1013;¢ 1 11, a sé | 
: uaing « spi -serycaosapmiiig wate, na? -. 
= and quotations subject to war clause. duction in price made by Cement Makers’ Feder 
w CotTTon delivered to Spinners “ ’ 
As ORLD SHIPMENTS . 
i ences | Pues Baw. i so— i OF WHEAT AND FLouR Wortp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
: (000 bales) BB Oct. 21, | Oct. 20, | Week ended Maize MEAL 
' 1939 | 1999 | 1938 "| 1939 From Week ended _\From Aug.1 to 
seins (000 Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
quarters) i | 28, 29, 
228 w Sentinniesiacide ) | 1939 | 1938 | 
101 - Amen 314) 255) oes 
64 
49 








64 
39 
596 
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ImMportTs (Value C.I.F.) 
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Special Statistics 
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Exports OF PRopUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 

































































































Month ended Nine months | 
September 30 September 30 Month ended | Nine months ended 
oe Ss Soe ee | September 30 September 30 
1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 ers _ 
| 
Be a ay a] ores iN 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
L—Food, Drink and Tobacco— : * ee ——$——$ 
A Genin and PIOUS .-+:..--. 6,051,031 59,055,977 | hen “tee 4 
B. Feeding-stufis tor Animals| 1,034,103 8,598,251 | 7,317,843 rain and Flour ......... 141,815 72,382 | 1,236,807 £ 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 936,447 6,026,600 shi, B. Feeding-stufis for Animals 54,288 30735 550638 1,046,715 
7,493,614 688351 6,935,807 . Animals, Living, for Food 2,202 2,174 3082 “roe 
6719024 68,835,189 | 68,249,274 D. Meat wss.ssserseseeeeerseeees | 117,175 58003 | 828° 20,944 
2,868,890 893,422 | 56,647,100 E. Dairy Produce ............ 125°187 8,760 | 957,695 
29,721,076 | 27,779,053 F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetabies|  12’147 Te ie | 835,773 
G. Bev and Cocoa ? > 1 3,561 
$831,237 33,166,414 | 27,352,341 Se | eeneie 
sss; 590,187 | 41,630,109 Hi, Peed snnccsceveccee | 2,300186 |  soatenn | gagle20 | 10,543,100 
602 | 10,830,967 Le Tobacco ..sesscseseeesssesens “400276 | Sarhen | 2 iabts | $461,280 
Total, Class I .......«- | 37,679,190 | 23,017,956 |319,097,718 (289,181,301 ou 2 are |_ 3,544,378 
1, —Raw Materials and Arucles | 074,976 2,106,275 | 25,357,044 | 26,099,013 
Mainly Unmanufactured—|  caeininath 
COfL.+.s2ereenrseerene seneneees 988 1,961 10,160 
B. Other Non-Niewailiferous ' > 12,745 ¥ 3,126,889 | 2,280,266 | 27,600,058 | 27,682,566 
Products and the like... 364,692 299,176 | 3,576,442 Mining . 
. 3,907,772 Products and the like... 
C. iron Ore and Scrap... | 462,987 | 648,348 | 9,643,124 | 7,172,318 C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 119,750 | 69,924 | 749,844 | 865,049 
D. Non-Ferrous aaa gt ane 67,652 7,338 | 303,674 | 336,725 
a | »206,428 | 12,426,774 | 12,400,340 "Ores and Scrap ......0++ 
E. Wood and Timber..-.----- | 4,397,626 | 2,972,852 | 30,714,170 | 30,063,928 B. Wood and Timber esha ores | 64159 | 1,622,822 | 1,458,077 
} E Cott Cott ? | > | > | ’ 
S Weaiticeseniaicees | 1,814,501 | 2,423,761 | 22,622,963 | 18,961,605 ae | | 
. cot, 8 sladtiie!| ‘aides Pg ee 28,587 | 4,470 | 353,141 | 357,046 
Rags ..; 5 
LS, Rony Kate ene iaduad | ao | 33,500,978 | 36,208,558 HS one Rage ang | 477411 | 187,310 | 4,408,411 | 4,074,192 
L. Other Teatiie Maresiais , 079 | 1,594,640 | 1,472,848 TE i nssicesadeniaiabess 
Seeds and Naw for Ol, | 724 | 411,982 | 8,376,478 | 9,430,869 I. Other Textile Materials... ele! S| ee 
Oils, Fats, Resins and | 5 Sead aes ee . ’ ’ 3286 
ats, iNesins | | 
‘ seeeeecerseseecesees 2,538,420 1,6 7 | 
K. Hides and” Skins, “‘Un- meee 624,486 | 24,692,821 | 23,303,874 Kei Ses Gig | 7860374112 2,197,984 1,639,031 
L. . seeeeeseereesess oo ie . 524,970 | 13,973,660 12,527,306  «§-_—«_————_ AFOSSED on onneeeeeenenceee 
Nimiecracne Matssisb-) 140g.a59 | 576079 | 11.9149 | 103971098 4 Paper-muking Maicinia- | 95'70g| 38mg | Sootsas | daauas0 
N. a ~e Raw Ma- > 5 »624,287 | 6,108,037 N: Miscellan nsee ; "ta “Ma- 16,021 6,447 | = 170,878 | 182,371 
» MASS bh... ee en ee 17 oe —_—_—_  - OO 
i oe 992,144 | 13,511,114 |190,402,508 (179,039,011 Totat, Class Li......... 4,637,682 | 2,894,213 | 41,558,851 | 41,015,562 
co Mainly {II ponliceicinn Westy or Mainly | 
Coke Manutactured - 
Fuel... A. Coke and Manufactured 
B, Porm Giiseemivveecences 779 225 5,831 4,887 Fuel.......... cnngeoebacenee | 
muary, Glass, Abcaniven, aie ee 831 » a ee Oe ee 302,927 | 320,943 | 2,217,568 | 2,904,569 
Iron and Steel and Manu- , ,403 | 5,508,588 | 4,611,964 oe ee | es | 507,210 | 7,161,256 | 6,896,353 
b. Nonctutes thereol -;-....- | 780,682 | 1,163,969 | 12,164,417 | 12,415,178 b wlsotufes thereot --....; | 2,995,622 | 1,634,234 | 31,163,974 | 26,013,208 
ulact thereot. . re ctals 
B Cutlery, Snolouee Impie- 3,368,232 2,535,610 30,643,996 29,172,554 E. Qaenieden nee 904,561 } 558,493 8,896,351 10,179,137 
and » Hardware, | 
E, Klectnical Goods any | 544477 | 255,504 | 5,196,528 | 4,795,566 f., guents and Instruments | 722,615 | 413,709 | 6,691,552 | 6,586,799 
G. ee gee 259,239 124,888 | 2,264,154 | 2,066,108 tus . 1,030,708 | 566,518 | 9,898,940 _ 8,855,741 
H. Manutactures Si’ Wissd | 1634956 | 1,418,660 | 16,553,422 | 18,726,034 G. Machinery esis wesrsaeress | 4,471,846 | 2,259,796 42918820 | 38,326,236 
l. Couon Y, A aie, 500,573 239,996 | 4,755,201 | 4,25 Timber............++ 
mon Yarns and Manu- wee 2,439 aT 112,562 | 65,834 | 841,434 | 814,168 
J. Woolen ae 253,928 115,391 2,319,673 | 2,031,233 Ww eeii'""Wisegicd | 398815720 | 2,893,209 | 37,633,070 | 36,214,025 
K Suk Yarns and Manu- |  2°%561 131,442 | 2,830,737 | 3,039,401 < ona — eee actures) 2,288,343 | 1,344,426 | 20,508,034 | 20,417,321 
L, Manutactures “oi other 481,745 75,516 | 3,718,298 | 3,309,170 “i TOCED oocreves siteeeeees 428,340 312,415 | 4,217,983 | 4,220,521 
“ Apparel ee se 346,939 | 3,421,796 | 5,407,217 Textile Materials ...... 804,958 | 612,287 | 7,913,804 | 8,279,873 
OWEN sessesseerecccenes ise $230.28 5-323,820 i food seneneeneeeeeeonesers 869,842 512,375 | 6,379,430 | 6,220,192 
Chemcala, Drugs, Dyes ’ 2,512,740 Oo ootwear a) D was 175,883 | 96,772 1,473,274 1,237,005 
P, Vi as and Sinus 858,433 | 9,244,282 | 12,011,331 ee =: 1,726,474 | 1,172,064 | 16,065,731 | 17,040,696 
Q eee eeees 3,597, 711 364, eee eeeeeeee 
ont Manuiactures ‘ales “akin aaa 34,165,086 @ = 391,054 | 322,366 | 4,023,651 | 3,864,592 
Paper, Cardboard. ere. ’ 4,793,826 | 5,761,964 _ _ Uheredl............. seserses 345,567 198,754 | 2,793,641 | 2,982,637 
S. Vehicles (including Loe 1,137,187 | 802,560 | 10,778,018 | 11,400,021 R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... | 561,544 | 316,860 | 5,068,743 | 5,042,677 
sours Shige ad Ar | | S Wires Shige bd A ao 
) tte eee eeeenseeces " | 
T. Rubt bee 278,933 173,157 | 3,331,120 | 3,340,648 Craft) ....00+6- Sienowtedve 5,575,839 | 1,630,387 | 33,046,175 | 32,291,350 
U-Muscellaneous — Articies SRM | IST | 595,458 | 197,567 F. Rubber Manufactures ... | °130,555 | "67,873 | “1,237,487 | 1,072,597 
y Of mainly Manu- . es | 
tactured ..... wholly or mainly Manu- 
- sseesveneeee. | 1,724,336 | 1,388,006 | 15,769,559 16,747,971 iepinaued 2,586,281 | 1,561,477 | 21,359,304 | 21,424,142 
iL otal, Class LIT ...... | 18,697,039 | 12,994,699 (176,496,318 |181,892,699 Total, Class III ...... | 31,134,596 | 17,368,002 271,510,222 260,883,839 
Annals. not for Food... 376,401 | 211,108 | 2,541,570 | 2,429,549  §{V.—Animals, not for Food .. 82,607 87,747 468,036 | 496,183 
V.~ Parcel Post een ———_ ——_—_——_———_ 
ttt eeeeeeess Vi——Parcel Post ....c0-cccereeeee: 879,096 | 631,008 | 7,765,467 | 8,214,366 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 190) 


, Easterns, Ltd.—No final 
sry ins gfe 


189,390 | 2,475,597 | 3,143,097 
74,991,477 | 49,924,267 691,013,711 |655,685,657 


(nil). | To tax, £6,000, as before. 
Sy Gig C3800 Cay tw 





Higson’s Brewery ery or 
to ember 30, 1939, 


£109,715 
100,133). Debenture interest, £28,000 
28,000). To 
i dividend 


tax, £7,250 (£6,500). 
-forward raised from £16,273 







raised from 6 to 8 


cent. 

to £26,476. 
Van Ryn Gold Mines.—Revenue for 
to June 30, 1939, including £28,008 
rents, etc., fell from £7 


682,444. Expenditure, 
Goi8,e50, Tax, Aion 14,236). 
dividend uced from 27} to 


ss ‘ be ee 


3422 to 





39,808,957 | 23,087,245 346,659,620 336,708,963 





223 per cent. Carry-forward increased 
from £15,862 to £21,100. 


Cordoba Central Trust.—Report for 
year to June 30, 1939, covers only two 
months of the Trust’s operations, those 
for rest of period dealing with Cordoba 
Central Railway. Revenue account for 
period to April 30, 1939, shows credit 
balance £3,943. Credit balance to recon~ 
stitution account, £242,379. Credit 
balance forward for the two-month period, 


£10,252. 
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THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


u ID CAPITAL. ...........ecccceeeereeneneneeencsenacerneeens ves 100,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. .............::cccceesereseesennteeesenessersrsesares $2, 50NiSs) 
WD .ncccrcccercccsrcccccscseceveccsesesoosens YEN ésjanaees. (Dec. ! 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 
Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE @), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, _CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 553 m 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, “ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON. 
Foreign: “ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1946, and 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1945-65 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
rst December, 1939, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 





For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
ist November, 1939. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
1st December, 1939, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
1st November, 1939. 


CITY OF REGINA 

FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 1943-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
ist December, 1939, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.z. 
1st November, 1939. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1930-50, 
AND THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
1st December, 1939, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. Coupons must be left for examination between the hours 
of ro and 2 o'clock (Saturdays excepted) three clear days prior to 
payment being made. 

Forms for listing coupons may be had on application on and after 
the 18th December, 1939. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, in London. 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
ist November, 1939. 














PERSONAL SERVICE 


Readers of The Economist who are not 
regular subscribers may perform a personal 
service both to us and to the national 
ae a standing order for 
paper their local newsagent. 
This will enable the Publisher to gauge 
oe from week to 
— an economy in 
paper and distribution so necessary to the 
national effort. 
Above all, it will obviate the possibility of 
ene S obtaining the paper at a 


its contents are increasingly valu- 
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THE ECONOMIST 










STUDY AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND MARKETS 


It is important for you either as a businessman 
or investor to study at first hand the 
economic conditions in the United States — 
especially as they may affect your business or your 
investments at home and abroad. Many shrewd 
European investors find it pays them handsomely to 
read THE FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA 
each week. You can follow their example with 
profit. Keeping well informed on American con- 
ditions should enable you to handle your entire 
portfolio more wisely. 














Accept this Trial Offer Today : 


Return this advertisement and 4 shillings for 
next 4 weekly magazines, our latest stock 
ratings and data book together with 10 Year 
Earnings Record of 195 “*No Deficit’ 
American Companies” and a study “ What 
To Do About War Inflation.” Better still, 
send {1 8s. od. for 6 months’ subscription 
including Confidential Advice by letter as 
per our rules. 

















LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 


FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA* 


42 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2, England 
* By subscription only 











TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


To 


THE ECONOMIST 














INLAND OVERSEAS 
£s. d. £ s. d. 
12Month - - 218 0 3 10 
6Month - - 190 110 6 








Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST. may be 
obtained in 
THE CITY ; 20 Bishopagate, and oll principal newsagen » 























CANADA : We. Dewoon, Leda 70 King St, East, Toronta 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: h 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, ECA 
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